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ABSTRACT 

This evaluation attempts to measure the extent and 
effectiveness of ESEA Title I progrcLtis designed to meet the needs of 
disadvantaged children and apprizes the public -nd the legislature of 
program outcomes. This report is based on the individual evaluations 
prepared by ^^0 local education agencies operating Title I programs. 
During 1970-71, 15,993 children participated in Title I projects in 
the State at an expenditure per student of $230.31. Data included in 
the report include those on basic state stc>tistics on enrollment and 
expenditures; grade placement, racial characteristics, and nonpublic 
school enrollment of the children served by the programs; program 
characteristics; and an evaluation of the reading program. In 
addition to the conclusions drawn, recommendations are made for 
future programs. Related documents arf='. ED 053 a69 and ED 054 283. 
(lyiLF) 
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p=V=l '° STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 

. f-Xl ; DEPARTMENT OF EDUCAT80N 

y Hayes Stree*, Providence, Rhode island 0290 ^ 



FredC. Burke, Commissioner 



TO: Mr. Richard L. Fairley 

Acting Director 

Division, of Compensatory Education 

FROM: Edward T. Costa 

Coordinator , Compensatory Education 

SUBJECT: State Annual Evaluation Report ^ P,L. 89-10, Title I, ESEA Projects, 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1971 

The attached report is submitted to the U.S. Office of Education in 
response to Section 116.22 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
as amended by P.L. 91-230. 

The 1970-71 Title I Evaluation from Rhode Island is based on the in- 
dividual evaluations prepared by 40 local education agencies operating Title I 
programs. Fiscal year 1971 was the sixth year that local districts received 
Federal funds for providing compensatory education designed to meet the needs 
of disadvantaged children. 

The report which follows fulfills the obligations of Rhode Island to 
file an annual evaluation report with the United States Office of Education. 
Title I programs had a rather profound impact upon the achievement of education- 
ally deprived students in the State, We would like to make grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the assistance of all those who furnished information and contributed 
their time and efforts toward publication of this report. 
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CHAPTER 1 
BASIC STATE STATISTICS 

A. TITLE I 

Tables 1-1, 1-2, and 1-3 present basic information about participating 
Local Educational Agencies, numbers of pupils and money expended. 



TABLE 1-1 
RHODE ISLAND STATISTICS 



Total number of operating LEAs in the State 40 
Number of LEAs participating in Title I 40 
Number of Title I projects 94 

Academic year - 74 
Summer - 20 

Number of pupils who participated in Title I programs 15,993 

Academic year - 10,922 
Summer - 5,071 
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TABLE 1-2 

1970-71 .ACADEMIC YEAR TITLE I EXPENDITURES A.\'D NL^MSER 
OF PARTICIPANTS BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 







Enrollment 





Expended 

^ 


Public 


j Non-Public 


Bcimng ton 


$ 15,995 


24 


0 


Jcsrisr Gi 


32,806 


152 


20 


iiumllvxile 


52 ,163 


49 


0 


Lentrai Falls 


80,037 


164 


A6 


Charlestown 








Coventry 


5,554 


24 


0 


Cranston 


117,336 


182 


23 


Luml^eriana 


21,843 


104 


0 


East Greenwich 


17 ,242 


110 


37 


East Providence 


116,758 


672 


30 


Foster 


2,666 


31 


0 


Gloces ter 


1,886 


87 


0 


Hcpkmtori 


6,237 


32 


0 


James tox^m 


12 ,184 


41 


0 


Johnst on 


52,554 


157 


17 


Lxnc^iu 


18,7^6 


41 


11 


Little Ccmpton 


2,718 


25 


0 


Middle tovm 


110,973 


776 


14 


Narragaaset r 


7,8c+7 


12 


0 


Newport 


164,696 


598 


61 


New Shoreham 


818 


52 


0 


North Kxngstovm 


55,280 


136 


0 


North Providence 


51,172 


121 


5 


North Smithfield 


6,449 


70 


0 


Pav;tucket 


350,852 


/in 

418 


84 


Portsmouth 


57,032 


320 


0 


Providence 


1,218,152 


4101 


318 


Richmond 


3,805 


19 


0 


Scituate 


4,835 


22 


0 


Smithfield 








South Kingstown 


28,649 


110 


0 


Tiverton 


28,154 


97 


0 


T»T ?j v v £i n 
vV d 1 1 c: 1 1 


39,747 


46 


0 


Warwick 


139,292 


338 


65 


Westerly 


25,7 35 


91 


0 


West Warwick 


48,891 


160 


14 


Woonsocket 


254,419 


420 


163 


Exeter-West Greenwich 


18,408 


90 


0 


Chariho 


12,805 


53 


0 


Foster-Gloc^-ster 


10,595 


69 


0 
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TABLE 1-^3 

1971 SUl^IMER TITLE I EXPENDITURES AND NL^IBER 
OF PARTICIPANTS BY SCHOOL DISIRICT 







Enrollment 


LEAs 


Expended 


Public 


NUll"^jruuXiC 


Barringcon 


$ 6,528, 


46 


n 


Bristol 


17,177 


219 


27 


Burrillville 








Central Falls 


14,928 


98 


30 


Charlestown 


4,072 


18 


0 


Coventry 


36,688 


157 


43 


Cranston 


19,011 


128 


10 


Cuniberland 








East Greenwich 








East Providence 








Foster 








Glocester 








Hopkinton 








Jamestowii 


2,294 


15 


0 


Johnston 








Lincoln 


7,160 


14 


1 


Little Compton 








Middle t ox-ju 


60,291 


465 


19 


Narragansett 








Newport 


26,415 


97 


7 


New Shorehara 








North Kingstown 


21,236 


277 


0 


North Providence 








North Smithfield 








Pawtucket 


52,513 


373 


29 


It ore SIuOU un 








Providence 


329,284 


2,092 




Riciunond 








Scituate 








Smithfield 


28,830 


74 


70 


South Kingstown 


11,350 


35 


3 


Tiverton 








Warren 








Warwick 


22,507 


154 


11 


Westerly 








West Warwick 








Woonsocket 


73,283 


328 


35 


Exeter^West Greenwich 








Charihc 








Foster-Glocester 


7,702 


20 


0 
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Enrol Iment and Expen diture 

During 1970-71, 15,993 children p?.rticipated in Title I projects in the 
State of Rhode Island. During the six years in which Title I funds have 
been available, over 100,000 children in Rhode Island have received services 
funded by ESEA, Title I. Table l--^ shows the number of children who have 
been served since 1965, the amounts <^^f total funds expended and th^ annual 
average per pupil cost each year. 

TABLE 1-4 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS AND FINANCIAL DATA OF TITLE I PROGRAMS: 1965-71 



1 

Year 


Unduplicated Count of 


Children 


Funds 
Expended 


Average Per 
Pupil Cost 


1 

Public 


Non-Public 


Total 


65-66 


13,604 


2,842 


16,446 


$2,896,351,98 


S176.ll 


66-67 


14,118 


3,589 


17,707 


3,578,640.00 


202.10 


67-68 


17,909 


3,168 


21,077 


3,379,749.00 


160.35 


68-69 


x4,611 


2,093 


16,704 


3,100,856.00 


185.64 


69-70 


15,133 


1,710 


16,843 


3,464,714.00 


205.71 


70-71 


14,526 


1,467 


15,933 


3,677,557.00 


230.81 



5 

During the year 19&7-'&8 an all tine high of 21,077 children participated in 
Title I prograns. A purposeful effort to limit the number served so that the im- 
pact on each child could be increased v^as uade at chat time and the result was a 
cut-back in che numbe*: ot participants in the following year. The number served 
during the past three years has not changed significantly, but the funds expended 
have increased somewhat with the iresult that the average per pupil cost has in- 
creased this year over ail previous years. The pt^r pupil Title I costs this year 
were $230.81. 

In addition to i:he S230. 81 of Title I services, Rhode Island children were 
recipients of educational programs and services from non-Title I funds costing 
an average of $901.42. In all, tnen, each Rliode Island Title I child received an 
average of $1,132.23 worth of school services. 

The distribution of Title I monies expended is shown in Table 1-5 and 
Figures 1-1, 1-lA, and 1-lB. Monies can be designated as having been spent on 
instruct! nal activities, service activities, program administration, capital 
outlay, fixed charges, maintenance, and operation of plant. The largest amount 
of money was spent on instructional activitiest* it represents 66 ^ of the total 
expended. Service activities account for 16% of the total expended; administration 
12/0, and the remaining 6% was expended for capital outlay, fixed charges, mainte- 
nance and operation of plant. 

The largest expenditure was for reading activities; 39% of all Title I monies 
was expended for reading instr-^ction . English as a secoai language was the second 
largest program and accounted for an expenditure of 6%, followed by special activi- 
ties for the handicapped and mathematics each having e'cpenditures of 4% of the 
total. That service a\.:tivity for which the largest amount was spent was guidance 
and counseling; it accounted for 3% of the total expended. The \i^xt largest 
expenditures in the service area were in school social work, attendance., and 
medical areas* 

EKLC 
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TABLE 1-j 



TITLE 


I EXP E>Cr)l TURKS 








j^y / U~* / 1 










Approximate 


Approximate 






Percentages 


Percentages 






01 


of 






Instructional 


Total 


Tn ^t'Tiirt'innal Ar t'l pc 




Act ivities 


Expenditures 


Ar t- 


y HU j A3 j 


1 . 00 


T in 
1 . lU 




1 A 7 1 n 

l^^- , / lU 


• ud 














1 nA7 


01 . jy 


J4 . 1 J 




1 :?0 J ^ oo 


ft 1 7 




J-jii^XX911 O LI C C L I 






no 


Enelish— Othe r 




no 


. UD 


Kg al th / Phv^ - Ed r /Recre^ition 


47 ,808 


1 Q7 






36 ,776 


1 "^1 






1 7Pn 


u • ^ u 


A in 

H • lU 


Mus i c 




1 91 




Natural Science 


33,098 


1.36 


.09 


Social Jfcience 


44,131 


1.82 


1.20 


Sp. Activities for Handicapped 


121,359 


4. r9 


3.30 


Pre-K, and Kindci. garden 


55,163 


2.27 


1.50 


Othei Instructional Activities 








e.g op-out, Consultants, 








2 -service. Tutorial 


2^^3,462 


11 n/. 


7 "^n 


TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES-2 ,430,86A 










Approximate 








i er cent. ages 








01 








S e rvi c e 




Service Activities 




Activities 




Attendance 


77,229 


1 J . JD 


9 in 

^ . lU 


Clothing 


44,131 


1 7A 


1 9n 


Food 


55,163 


y . Do 


1 . D u 


Guidance and Counseling 


106, 6^+7 


1 A 71 
lO • / 1 




Health-Dental 


7,005 


1 l'\ 

JL • ^ 




Health-Medical 


51,436 




1 /iH 
1 . *4U 


Library 


7, '05 


1.35 


.02 


Psychological 


11,033 


1.93 


.0? 


School Social Work 


84,584 


14.84 


2.30 


Speech Therapy 


25,743 


4.52 


.07 


Transportation 


69,874 


12.26 


1,90 


Sp. Services for Handicapped 


11,033 


1.93 


.03 


Other Service Activities 


18,388 


3.23 


.05 


TOTAL COST OF SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


570,021 






ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


430,398 




11.70 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY, FIXED CHARGES 

MAINTENANCE, OPERATION OF PLANT 246,274 
GRAND TOTAL $3,677,557 



6.70 
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FIGURE 1-1 

TITLE 1 TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
ACADEMIC YEAR 
1970-71 
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FIGURE 1--1 A 

TITLE. I EXPENDITURES 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
1970-71 
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FIGURE 1-1 B 

TITLE I EXPENDITURES 

SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
1970-71 
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B. STATE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAM 

During the 1968 legislative session of the State of Rhode Island there was 
enacted a State Compensatory Education Act: Chapter 160, Section IV, Public 
Laws of 1967 as amended by Chapter 170, Public Laws of 1968. This was funded 
to the extent of $2,000,000. in Fiscal year 70-71. 

The guidelines to the administration of this bill indicate its purpose: 

■'The purpose of the appropriation is to provide 
financial assistance to school programs for the 
disadvantaged child currently in operation and 
such programs initiated by the school district 
in the future and as approved by the department." 

This State compensatory education bill is very closely related to Title I adminis- 
tratively, the same personnel administering both bills. Entitlements of school 
districts for State compensatory funds is based on the numbers of low-income 
children for whom they are allotted Title I funds • The method by which 
priorities are established and the relationship between the State Compensatory 
and Title I programs is described below: 

Each school ranked will fall into one of the following priorities; 

A. Title I eligible schools 1) State funds may be used to sup- 

cperating Title I programs plement Title I projects. 

(optional) to provide additional 
services (new or existing) for 
disadvantaged children. 

2) State funds may be used to con- 
tinue existing Title I projects 
if Title I funds have been 
transferred to another Title I 
project. 



B. Title I eligible school 
not operating Title I 
program 



1) If priorities Al or A2 are not 
elected, state funds may be 
used to implement projects in 
priority B schools according 
to the order in which they are 
ranked * 
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2) State fundo may be used to 
iniLiate new projecLS ot to 
concmue o r supplement exist ing 
projects which are Iqcally 
funded . 

3) If new programs are implemented, 
any services provided therein 
must also be made available co 
children in exiscmg Title 1 
projects who have similar needs. 



Non- eligible schools 
under Title I 



1; State tunds may be used m these 
schools only after the needs in 
B have been met and only in 
schools where there xs a suffi- 
cient number of disadvantaged 
children to make a program 
feasible. 



2) Program must be fcr disad-vciniaged 
wi t h c u her s ^niy on a b>pc".ce avail- 
able basis* 

3) Services provided muse also be 
provided co children in Title I 
eligible schools who have need 
for such services , 
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State Compensatory funds can be used separaceiy to opet'eie compensacory 
education programs or may be combined wich Iitxe I funds to operate joint 
Title I-State Compensacory programs- During ihe fiscal year 19/0-71, $1.3 
million was expended on 27 programs separatL-iy : inanced by Suate Compensatory, 
Section 4 funds. Those programs served ^v.'or 10,000 children at a per-pupil cost 
of $125.15. 

Twenty-two programs operated under j^mt tundmg of State and Title I 
monies. Those programs served 7,950 children ac a total cose of $2,007,399, 
for a 7^r-pupil expenditure of $252,50. 

•State Compensatory monies were expended in similar proportions to Title I 
monies; in the instructional categories, 22% of all State Compensatory monies 
expended was for English-Reading programs, 5% English as a Second Laaguage 
programs, 2% Special Activities for Handicapped and I'Z tor Machematics programs. 
In the service categories, a somewhat ditfexent distribution of expenditures 
was noted as compared to Title 1; 12% for Tran3p:^riaticn, 11% for Food and 3% for 
Guidance and Counseling, 

A thorough analysis of the expenditures for State Compensatory, Section 4 
funds can be found in Table i-6 and Table 1-7. 
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TABLE l-'U 
TITLE 1 AND STATE 'COMPENSAir^^ -RO^.PaM^ 





Stale only 


Title i only 


] Combi^ned 

! Scare and Title I 


Number of projects 


27 


i 


22 


Number of pupils 


10,401 


I 


7,950 


Amount expended 


$1,301, ?25c 


1 $2,313,301. 

t 

i 

i 

i 

I 


$2,007,399 

(Tiule I: 

$1,364,256. 
State : 

$643,143) 


Per pupi. coses 


$125.J5 


\ $237,61 

1 

i 
i 
1 
I 

\ 

\ 


$252,50 

(Title I: 171.60 
State: 80.90) 
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i n s I r u . t i o n a i a . r. i v 1 1 i t i 



Appro:-: . ;. . , e 

Percor. i ages 
*- 

Act . D 



AppLOKimati- 
Per centages 
of 
Tccal 
Expenditures 



Cui L urdi.-'Erji i*; hrrie n l S 










4j2 ,9/5 




21.51 






-.3': 


5.23 


Hug I ISn-UL litr L 


/ ,86 


. 0 ' 


. 04 








08 




9,83'+ 


.09 


.05 


Machemac ic^ 


23, b02 


^. 1~ 


1. 20 


Music 


5, .;oo 




.'03 


Natural S lance 


2 . JO/' 




. 01 


SwCia' Science 


9; ...J. 




.05 


V-^ai . ^fiUi LJu _-vt Ion 






.01 


Sp A i^^.r Handicapped 


3/ . j69 




1.93 


jrre-K ^nc K>-ndia j^a/ten 


2i, 91 


> 


1,11 


■J n(=- Insiru tj.nal Activities 






22.10 


TOT A ( 1 » ~ " n I \T>^ T O I \ ■ "7 ■ A I ,\ r \ \ M ' 'T t l~ 












Approumate 








Per ctua .rages 








Set ice 








Ac L-:. ' :c les 




Attenddnce 


i25 






F.cd 


2 2i,393 




11.26 


Guidance and Counseling 


^9,07i 


- 54 


2.49 


Eealrh-Dentai 


130 






Eeaich-Meai^ai 


7,868 


^ 37 


.04 


Lj-brat V 


9,685 


. 69 


,05 


Psyche i-giCcii 


9,83=+ 


n 


.05 


S^hcci Sc.iai W^rk 


15, 73^ 




.08 


Spee . \i Therapy 


7 , 86 ' 




,04 


Irani p r CaC icn 


239,0x0 


^ 1. 62 


12.15 


Other :i-£rvxce Activities 


13,59.. 


37 


.07 


TOTAL COST ..If -liRVICE ACIiVITiES- 


57/4, 308 






ADMINISIRAHV.^ COSTS 


91, J75 




4.68 


CAPTTAL eur Ai, ilXED CHARGES » 








..^iAINlENA^ CL CP ERA! TON OF PLANT 


195, _79 




9,92 



51,966, 308 
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CHAPTER 2 

CHILDREN SERVED 
(DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACIERlSTlCli ; 

A, P ARTICIPANT S h ^. GRADE 

The number of children served by Title I during both the academic year 
and summer of 1970-71 is presented in Table 2-1. A review of that table 
immediately .nakes it clear that the greatest impact of Title I is being made 
in the early elementary grades. The largest numbers of children par ticipat,*^ ng 
are in grades 1, 2, and 3, tollowed closely by grades 5, and 6- A con- 
siderably smaller population of junior high school children is served, and an 
extremely small number of high school pupils are participating. This may 
significantly reflect SEA encouragement of concent L'ation in the early grades 
with the goal of prevention as opposed to costly remediation in the future. 
This pattern of participation has been consistent each year since 1965. 
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I it i 



Grade 



A L cj cl c Pu i ^ i t- ti i 



N-^n-.^ubii^^ TOTAL ! 



i Preschool 
I 

! K 

2 
3 

5 
6 

I 8 

1 

i 

! 9 
10 

11 

12 

Special Ed 
TOTAL 



0 

i ' 2 0 
J 902 

i J ■:. S 

6:.: 
185 

2/0 
iOi 
2^. 



i - / 
ib2 

12 J 

Gy 
u 

0 
0 
0 

_5g 

908 



24(. 

5fa 
59^ 
■j :' J 
j!62 

J Oa 

20 
8 
8 

92 



0 

35 
6y 
'9 
80 
9j 



j 
1 
0 
0 

559 



/1. 2 

8.2 ' 

2627 I 

2853 

2311 { 
I 

x86i 

1368 I 

1172 j 

9u 5 

326 I 

^14 

29i 1 

111 . 

I 

32 ■ 

568 I 



15,993 
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SUMMER PROGRAMS 

The years 1965 to 1969 saw a steady increase in the proportion of children 
served during the academic year and a consequent decrease in the proportion 
served during the summer. It was assuir^ed to be reflective of a continuing 
belief that the most effective conpensatory program is the one built into the 
regular school program. 

Last year, however, due to late funding and the av.^ilabilicy of additional 
funds, an increased proportion of children participated in summer programs 
during the summer of 1970 than in the summer 1969. Table 2-2 presents the 
information about summer and academic year enrollments since '^965. In 1965, 
42% of all children served were enrolled in summer programs; in 1967-68, 37% 
of all Title I children were in summer programs, in 19G8~69, the percentage was 
29%, 35% in 1969-70 and this year 32% of total enrollees were in summer programs. 



TABLE 2-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF ACADEMIC YEAR ANT) SUMMT.R PARTICIPANTS 



Year 


Academic 


Year 


Summer 


1965-66 


58% 




42% 


1966-67 




not available 




1967-68 


63% 




37% 


1968-69 


71% 




29% 


1969-70 


65% 




35% 


1970-71 


68% 




32% 

1 
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B. R ACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

An analysis of Title I participants in fiscal year 1970-71 by race is found 
in Table 2-^3 and Figure 2-1. White, native born children account for 67% of the 
total number of children participating in Title I programs in 1970-71. Foreign 
boiu whites comprised 6% of the population; blacks comprised 24% of the Title I 
population of which 23% were native bor\ blacks, and 1% were foreign born blacks. 
An additional 1% of the participants were Oriental. 



TABLE 2-3 

RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
TITLE I PARTICIPANTS 





1970-71 


1969-70 


1968-69 


White,, native born 


67% 


— ro — 1 


^ 77 


lifhiCe, foreign bom 


6 


5 


6 


Black, native born 


23 


22 


17 


Black, foreign born 


1 


1 


17 


Oriental 


1 


1 




Other 


1 


1 





Table 2-3 presents the racial characteristics of Title I participants during 
the past three years. 

The Title I enrollment which shows a black population of 24% represents 
a considerably larger proportion of black children than that which exists in 
the general State school population. About 4J$%yof the general Rhode Island school 
population is black. 
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FIGURE 2-1 

RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TITLE I ENROLLEES 




Other 1%— \ 
Oriental 1^ 
Black, foreigi 
bom r/o 



Black, native born 
23% 



vjniite, 

foreign born 

6% 
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C. NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

Rhode Island has traditionally had a large number of its children enrolled 
in non-public schools of the State. The majority of those have been enrolled 
in local or parish Catholic schools. That number nas been decreasing ove ':ie 
last several years. Of the 221,371 school children in Rhode Island during the 
academic year 1970-71, 15X were enrolled in non-public schools, l^hile this may 
be a relatively high proportion of non-public-'&chool children as compared to 
other States, this represents a dramatic decline for the State of Rhode Island. 
Rhode Island, as all other States, is experiencing a steady decline in th^i number 
of children served by the non-public schools. A review of Table 2-4 and 2-5 will 
show the extent of this decline in non-public school enrollments. Prior to 
1965, the non-public schc 'Is had educated approximately 25% of all the school 
children in Rhode Island. That percentage had remained relatively constant for 
many years. The last six years has seen a steady decline in that percentage, 
first to 23% in 1966-67, 22% in 1967-68, 20% in 1968-69, 18% in 1969-70 and to 
15% in the year 1970-71. There are no indications that this downward trend 
will soon be halted. 

While non-public school children made up 15% of the total school population 
in 1970-71, they made up 9% of the Title I children served during fiscal year 
1971. A review of Tables 2-4 and 2-5 shox^s the number and proportion of public 
and non-public school children in Title I programs, and the proportion of non- 
public school children in the State for the six years from 1965 to 1971, 



TABLE 2-4 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TITLE I PARTICIPANTS 

1965-1971 



YEAR 


PUBLIC 


SCHOOL 


NON-JUBLIC 


SCHOOL 


No. % 


No. % 


1965-1966 


12,729 


82% 


2,842 


18% 


1966-1967 


14,118 


80% 


3,589 


20% 


1967-1968 


17,425 


85% 


3,168 


15% 


1968-1969 


14,611 


-.8.7% 


2,093 


13% 


1969-1970 


15,133 


89% 


1,710 


11% 


1970-1971 


14,526 


91% 


1,467 


9% 
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CHAPTER 3 
PROG*RA>I CHARAC .ERiST..u:i 

A. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

During the past thr .^e years the number of cor.mur.i . .^s having parent ad\^isory 
groups has increased cons-.derably • Some communities vc, ...luarily established such 
committees on the assumption that the success of a TitJ^e 1 program and the indivi- 
dual children participating in that program would be increased with the involvement 
of parents. By the end of fiscal year 1970, 28 LEAs in Rhode Island had established 
such committees; at the end of fiscal year 1971 that number had risen to 37 LEAs 
(out of 40), 

The LEAs were asked to describe in detail the formal organization that exists 
for community and parental involvement in Title I. An analysis of uhat data follows: 

1. Thirty-seven LEAs had Citizen's Advisory Committees concerned with 
Title I and/or other compensatory programs; this represents 92% of 
all Rhode Island communities. 

1. Of the thirty-seven LEAs having advisory committees, most (26 or 68%) 
had just one such comm.-^ttee. However, five communities (14%) reported 
having two committees, three communities (8%) had three advisory commi- 
ttees » and three other LEAs had more than three such committees. 

3, More than three-quarters of these communities report, that they 

have received assistance or advice or both from the State Department of 
Education in establishing their Title I, ESEA Citizen's Advisory 
Committee<s) • Three percent report receiving assistance, 45% received 
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advice, and 32% report receiving assistance and advice. Another 19% 
received neither assistance nor advice xrcni the State Departme-iL m 
this regard. 

4. The concerns anc. interests ci the 3/ LEA Citi2en*s Advisory Coizmittees 
were reported as follows : 

24 (65:^; involved m dist rict-wide issues 

15 (40%) mvc 1 ved m subdi v is ion of a district and its issues 

20 (5-^:0 involved m individual school issues with the district 

37 (100%) mvcived m specilic district Title I, ESEA projects 

1 (3%) LEA reported another area cf concern 

5. The duties of the Citizen's Advisory Committee were reported as follows: 
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(92%) supplied mt^rmaticn on parents' views cf unmet 

educational needs 

(38%) supplied mtcrmation on students' views of unmet 

educational needs 



29 (78%) made recommendations on expenditures of Title I 

funds 

26 (70%) participated m development of Title 1 applications 

26 (70%) reviewed Title I applications 

30 (81%) made recommendations on improvement of Title 1 programs 
21 (57%) par ticipcited m Title 1 program evaluation 

3 (8%) recommended teacher personnel policy changes 

2 (5%) reported other duties 

6. The composition of the Citizens' Advisory Committees is described below. 
The total number of persons in ail advisory committees in each category 
is indicated as well as the number of LEAs having persons of that 
category on their advisory committees. 
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Publrc schc /i admmij-.Lrauci s 

Publ: c sch. «:i Lea., he: s 

Priv^ite sc.^ji perscnmel 

Loca_ 'heal 111 agency personnel 

Local well^ie cagun^-V jeiSonnel 

Parents ct Ixiie i J. .idren 

Parent repc-oentativt- 

CommuniL> Acci^n Pr_grams 

Parent Members ct Heodsiart 
Advisory Coraraii lee 

Represeniat 1 ves rrcm other 
ne ighbc r he c d g r o ops 

Students trom lucdl seccr.dary 
schools 



:r of perj^ons 
148 
78 
66 
18 
6 

326 



65 

10 

27 
21 



V of LEAs 
40 
32 
30 
15 
5 
33 



11 



10 
2 



Others 

7. Meetings ot the Citizens' Advisory Committee were held 
three or more times a month by one (3%) Lli:A 

twice a month hy three {S%) LEAs 
once a month by eight {22%) LEAs 

less than cnce a month by twenty-five (68%J LEAs 

8. Seven LEAs (197oj provided training for the Title I, ESEA Citizen's 
Advisory Committee. The remaining 30. cr (81%) did not provide 
trainings 

9. Of those seven communities which did provide training for their 
Citizen's Advisory Committee members, the nature of the training 
was as follows : 
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^ prcv. training m i^ac-r-ic curricula 

4 prcvidec : raining ifi sch.,.. j rmance 

3 providec irammg in r^.hwC••. personnel policies 

7 providec 'faming m line 1 program procedures 

1 prcviaec! .-euir i i : vii iiaining 

0 prcvidec Lrain:n^: mitructicn media and equipment 
10« Two c/i the ihitt>'seven c -mrriunii les reported reimbursing members of 
their Cituen'i: ^q:x = c:\ CciTin: . 1 1 c-e ici expenses incurred in che 
pertormanca ct iheir CuiieSr 
11' The school discricis prc\.ided clerical cr technical aid to the 
Citizen*s Advisory C^mmictees in the iciioving forms: 
25 ce^ei'.ad a: a 

7 (22%; received -iericcii scatt aid 
0 (OX) re.fcived te^hni.ai staii aid 

5 (13%; received bv:th rechni..al ana clerical staff aid 
12. The method ct selecting Citizen's Advisory Committee members is 
described m Table j-i. 
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B. TIME OF OPERATION 

Most TirJe I programs operate the full acadeniic year and a :out 'en weo^:s 
in the sunnier. An analysis of starting and ending dates of Title I in j-ate 
that the average Title I academic year program ran 37 weeks, T.'ie av,er age suimne 
program was in operation seven weeks, A more detailac analysis of tin. a of 
operation of summer and academic year programs is presented in Table -2 , 



TABLE 3-2 
DURATION OF TITLE I PROGRAMS 



Number of hours 


Academic year programs 


Summer programs 


Less than 40 


0 


8 


AO-70 


1 


12 


71-100 


0 


0 


101-200 


13 


0 


201-300 


28 


0 


over 300 


7 


0 


Mean Program Lsngth 
(in weeks) 


37 


7 



Most academic year programs operate during the regular school day, 57 
reported such operation. Ten operate after school, 3 before school and 4 on 
Saturday. 
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C. PERSONNEL 

Table 3-3 indicates the total number and FTE of personnel by category 
who served the State's Title I academic and/or summer programs in fiscal vear 
1970^71. 



TABLE 3-3 



TITLE I PERSONNEL 



Category 


Number 


Full-time Equivalents 


Directors 


51 


26.4 


Teachers 


722 


494.4 


Teacher Aides 


434 


250.4 


Counselors 


26 


23.0 


Medical 


48 


11.9 


Dental 


33 


4.2 


Psychological 


13 


6.0 


Social WorkeiTs 


31 


26.4 


Clerical 


74 


48.4 


Custodial 


37 


13.6 


Consultants 


140 


16.1 
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D. PROGRAI'I ACTIVITIES 

Children in Title I programs may participate in a variety ot program 
activities of an instructional nature. Additionally they may also be reci- 
pients of various services which are non-instructional. The scope of the 
activities in which Title I children were involved is clearly demonstrated 
in Table 3-4. Various kinds of instructional and supportive activities are 
listed and also the number of children who participated. Children nay 
participate m more than one activity within a single Title I project, 
therefore, this is a duplicated count of children. The nature of the fiscal 
reports allowed computation of per pupil costs for certain of these program 
activities. These are also indicated in Table 3-4. The relative costs of the 
various program activities is of particular interest. 

TABLE 3-4 



x-ARTlCIPATION AND AVERAGE COST OF PER-PUPIL PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



Activity 


Enrollment 


Per pupil cost 


Pleading readiness 


1265 


S120.53 


Remedial/Corrective reading 


8724 


x20.53 


Lang. Arts /Communication Skills 


2314 


120.53 


ESL 


1305 


161.32 


Special Education 


660 




Preschool and Kindergarten 


503 


116.37 


Cultural 


3388 


25,46 


Pupil Personnel Services 


2129 


51.46 


Mathematics 


1942 


81.65 


Transitional 


51 




Library 


408 


24,65 


Media Center 


31 




Recreation 


3525 


14.45 


Speech and Hearing 


234 


156. Q3 


Conmunity Schools 


3889 




Industrial Arts 


252 


156.33 


Vocational Educational 


67 


5.28 


School Clinic 


800 




Other 


3077 
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E. TEACHER AIDES 

Of the 94 academic and stm^er projects operated during fiscal year 1971, 
teacher aides were employed in over half of them. Only 35 projects, or 39% 
did not use aides, LEA^s vere asked to describe the vork done by aides in their 
programs. See Table 3-5. 



TABLE 3-5 
TEACHER AIDES 



Aide serves as 


Number 


Percent 


Assistant teacher 


1 


2% 


Instruction aide 


10 


18% 


Supervisional aide 


1 


2% 


Clerical aide 


4 


7% 


Combination of above 


37 


67% 


Other 


2 


4% 
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F. TRAINIKG PROGRAMS 

The kinds of programs designed to serve educationally deprived children must, 
in many instances be new, and frequently innovative. The children to be served 
are those who have not succeeded In the "traditional'' prograns available to then 
in the past. Teachers assigned to these new programs frequently need the oppor- 
tunity to '*retool*\ to learn about the children they will serve, and about 
new methods of teaching, new instructional equipment, and materials, and 
available ancillary services. To renew teacher skills many projects are designed 
with pre-service or in-service training programs, or both, not only for teachers 
but also for other personnnel involved in the project. 

Of the 94 projects (74 academic year and 20 summer) during 1970-71, 40 
LEAS conducted 54 different training programs for the staff assigned to their 
compensatory education project. The activity areas covered in those training 
progrcons are shown in Table 3-6. More trainiv^g programs were concerned with 
Remedial Reading thai with any other activity. 
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TABLE 3-6 
IBADIIXG PROGRAMS 



Training Program Activity 


Number of Training Programs 


Reading Readiness 


5 


Remedial or Corrective Reading 


27 


Language Arts and Coinmunicat.'.or. Skills 


6 


English as a Second Language 


7 


Special Education 


4 


?re-School 


1 


Kindergarten 


2 


Cultural 


2 


Pupil Personnel Services 


5 


Mathematics 


9 


Transitional 


1 


Library 


2 


Media Center 


2 


Recreation 


2 


Community Schools 


3 


Industrial Arts 


1 


School Clinic 


3 


Other 


10 
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LE^.s ^c-ra asked to describe in sone decail the training prograns chey 
operated. An analysis of those programs follows: 
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1. Those training prograns vhich vera conducted durir.^ 1970-71 vere in 
operation a total of 11^9 hours. The median training program length was 
13-1/2 hours. 

2. These training programs were offered either as pre-service, in-service, or 
combination of both. 

12 (23%) were pre-service programs 

17 (32%) were in-service programs 

24 (45%) were both pre-service and in-service programs 

3. Some programs provided joint training of the teachers with other kinds of 
personnel. 

33 programs (62%) provided joint training with teacher aides 

or other supportive personnel 
32 programs (60%) provided joint training with other professional 

personael 

9 programs (17%) provided joint training with parents of pupils 

10 programs (19%) provided joint training with other personnel 

4. Training programs were conducted by different kinds of personnel. 

18 programs (34%) were conducted by the project director 

13 programs (?4%) were conducted by the professional staff of the 

LEA (e.g. the reading specialist) 
1 program (2%) was conducted by the State Department staff 

5 programs (9%) were conducted by college or university staff 

1 program (2%) was conducted by consultants from business or 

industry 

3 programs (6%) were conducted by private professional consultants 

13 program^' (24%) were conducted by some other persons 
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The objective of the training programs were as listed below: 

45 programs (85%) the introduction of new instructional techniques 

(74%) the introduction of new content material 
(85%) the utilization of instructional equipment 
and materials 

(68%) the study of measurement, evaluation and reporting 
(68%) t.ie general orientation to the philosophy of 

compensatory education 
(66%) the culture and personality of the educationally 

disadvantaged 
(47%) types of learning disabilities 
(42%) project planning and design 
(47%) the utilization of ancillary services 

(e«g. guidance) 
(55%) the utilization of other resources 
(e.g. library , community) 
A variety of different kinds of personnel have participated in training 
programs. The numbers and kinds are indicated below: 

559 



39 programs 
45 programs 

36 programs 
36 programs 

35 programs 

25 programs 
22 programs 
25 programs 

29 programs 



Regular classroom teachers 
Special teachers, e.g. itinerant 

music teachers 
Compensatory teachers 
Guidance Counselors 
Social Workers 
School principals 
Other professional personnel 
Parents 
Teacher Aides 
Others 



34 
163 
27 
15 
33 
57 
320 
249 
25 



TOTAL 



1482 



The total cost of the 54 training programs operated during 1970-71 was 
$47,242.14. The median cost of the individual training programs was 
$246.15. The cost for each participant in the training program was $31.88. 
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CHAPTER 4 
READING PROGRAM EVALUATION 

A. READING PROGRAM AND PUPIL CHARACTERISTICS 

Each LfiA in the State of Rhode Island receiving either Title I and/or 
State Compensatory Education monies must submit information about that program 
to the State Department of Education, Office of Compensatory Education. The 
information discussed in Chapter 1> 2 and 3 of this report was obtained from 
each LEA at the conclusion of its program. Additionally, each LEA which operates 
a reading or reading related project must participate in an extensive evaluation 
of that project v/hich requires their providing 46 bits of information about 
each child enrolled in their reading project. 

At the start of each project the LEA must provide the SEA with information 
on 22 questions about each child. These questions and their answers provide the 
SEA with demographic information about each child enrolled in a reading or 
reading related project; describes the nature of his educational problem and 
his reading score at the start of the project. 

At the conclusion of the LEA's project, additional information about each 
participant is provided to the State Educational Agency. This information 
includes characteristics of the program in which he was enrolled, the extent of 
his participation in the Title I program, the services he received, the involve- 
ment of his parents, and results of a post-test in reading. 
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Highlights of the information obtained from the LEAs describing the 
over 5000 children participating in reading programs and the nature of the 
program in which they participated are outlined below: 



The average age of participants is 9 years, 4 months 
70% of all participants were in grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 
More boys (58%) than girls (42%) participated 
23% of the participants were black, 76%, white 

This was the first year in a Title I program for 65% of the participants; the 
second year for 29% and the third year for 5% 

88% of these children were enrolled in public schools, 12% in parochial 
One quarter of the children had been retained in grade at least once 
The average IQ of participants is 95 

The most frequently used I.Q. tests are the Lorge Thorndike, the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, and the Kuhlman Anderson 

The most significant cause of the child's educational limitations was reported 
to be cultural background for three-quarters of the participants 

Most children were selected either strictly on the basis of poor performance 
on standardized tests, or because their I.Q. scores indicated potential to read 
at grade level 

Enrichment actr^rities were reported as the most immediate school related need 
of 92% of the CLhildren 

64% of tha part:i;cipants lived in areas that are residential/commercial; and 
additional 29% lived in primarily residential areas 

82% of the pupi23 are in projects categorized as remedial/corrective 

Three-quarters of the teachers would make some changes in the materials 
available if thev could 

Programs are designated as compatible with the needs of 46% of the children; 
able to be modified to fit the needs of another 50%, but not suitable for 4% of 
the children 

60% of the participants spent 30 to 36 weeks in their Title I program 

The average nnmber of hours spent in the project by each participant was 109.6 
hours 
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Mos-.r (89%) children s-^nt all of their Tit^e I time on reading activities 
One-quarter of the children received nutritional services 

Title I participants received such services as guidance and counseling, speech 
and hearing, nutritional services and treatment or therapy for physical health 
funded by the local school system 

11% of the participants left the Title I program before its conclusion, 3% 
because they attained a sufficient reading level, but most because their families 
moved 

About half of the participants' parents were in touch with either the regular 
classroom teacher or the compensatory education teacher during the academic 
year 

568 children had home visits made by one or more of the following personnel: 
social worker, teacher, psychologist, liaison person or guidance counselor 

Children were absent from Title I reading classes an average of 12.5 days 
per academic year. 

A detailed analysis of this data can be found in Table 4-1 • 
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TABLE 4-1 

PRE-PROGRAM DATA ON 5484 CHILDREN WHO PARTICIPATED 
IN TITLE I READING PROGRA>tS 
1970-71 

Form 71-B 

No. of %age of 

Question No. Item pupils pupils 

1. Age of participants Hean = 9yr.4mos. 

S.D. =33 months 

2. Grade in School: 1 984 IQ% 

2 .... > 1198 22% 

3 1015 19% 

^ 558 10% 

5 472 9% 

6 403 7% 

7 329 6% 

8 16j 3% 

9 . 20 0 4% 

^0 77 1% 

^1 49 1% 

i2 . ' 9 0% 

Preschool 0 0% 

Kindergarten. • 23 0% 

Special Educ^ation „ 0 0% 

3. Sex: 1. MaLe 316? 58% 

2. Female 2317 42% 

4. Ethnic Group: 1. Negro (foreigm born) 74 1% 

2. Negro (native born) 1187 22% 

3. I^ite (native born) 3946 72% 

4. \^ite (foreign born) 238 4% 

5. Oriental B 0% 

6. Other 29 1% 

5. Years child previous!;^ participated in Title I program: 

1- none. 3558 65% 

2. one year 1585 29% 

3. two years 280 5% 

^\ 4. three years 48 1% 

j 5. four years 10 0% 

I 6 five years 1 0% 
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Pre-Program Data 

No. of %age of 

Question No. Item Pupils Pupils 



6. Type of School: 1. Public 4829 88% 

2. Parochial 659 12% 

3. Private . o 0% 

7. Number of times retained in grade: 

1. never , 4010 73% 

2. once 1240 23% 

3- twice 217 4% 

4. three times 15 0% 

5. four or more times 3 0% 

8. I.Q. of iparticipants , Mean 95.3 

S.D. 11 

9. I.Q. testts given: 

1. Caliiiornia Test of Mental Maturity 324 16% 

2. Chie^go Non-Verbal Examination • 1 0% 

3. Henmnm Nelson Test of Mental Ability 13 0% 

4. Lorga Thomdike 1175 23% 

5. 0»tis 32 r 6% 

6. SBA Primary Mental Abilities 9j 2% 

7. lest^ of General Ability , 22 0% 

8. Stanford Binet 372 7% 

9. Wech aler Intelligence Scale/ Child . 279 5% 

10. Slosson 281 6% 

11. Otis Lennon 580 11% 

12. PeabxDdy Picture Vocabulary 431 8% 

13. Kuhluman Adderson 690 14% 

14. Goodenough-Harris . • . * , 2 0% 

15. SRA Tests of Educational Abilit:; 1 0% 

16* SRA Short Test of Educational Ability 1 0% 

17. SRA E'ictorial Reasoning Test 0 0% 

18. Ok^o; State University Psychological Test 0 0% 

10. Most si^if leant cause of child's -sdxicat local 
limit atiicnns : 

1. physical. . 171 3% 

2. psychological « . . . . 321 6% 

3. academic 945 17% 

4. cultural bac2<ground . . » , 4047 74% 

11. Basis for selecting participants: 

1. inconsistence between achievement 

and potential 2235 41% 

2. poor performance on standardized 

tests 3050 56% 

3. classroom behavior problems 42 1% 

4. other 139 3% 

5. unknown 21 0% 
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Pre-Program Data 

No. of Zage or. 

Question No. Item Pup: is Pupils 



12. Project design: 1. remedial/corrective 4524 82% 

2. tutorial 43 

3. readiness 528 11% 

4 . diagnostic 1 0% 

5. developmental 22(-» 4^ 

6. other , 53 ij' 

13. Military status of father: 1. not in military 52.01 97%, 

2. enlisted 15~' . 3:;i 

3. officer 29 K 

14. lUeighborhood: 1. primarily residential 161'; 29% 



2. primarily commercial or industrial. . 189 3% 

3. both residential and commercial . . . 3484- 64% 

4. primarily rural, far:n or open country 194. 4% 

15. Pupils most immediate school related need: 



1. more adequate diet 85 2:% 

2. medical serrvices ..06 2% 

3. psychological/psych: -trie j74 5% 

4. enrichment activitie^s 1 18 92% 



16. If possible, materials teacher would ord;^r; 



1. 


same as now availalbii 




21% 


2. 


all now available plus others . . 


. . 1T2L 


28% 


3. 




. . 147 


3% 


4. 


some now available plus others. . 


. . 24^4 


45% 


5. 






4% 



17. Compatibility of program and child's needs: 

1. program compatible. , 25i01 46% 

2. program flexible enough to meet needs 2r5v:. 50% 

3. program not suitable 127 4% 

18. Month test administered: 



1. 


April of preceding academic year. . 


28 


1% 


2. 


May of preceding academic year. . . 


2a 


1% 


3. 


June of preceding academic year . . 


1 


0% 


4. 


September of this acaderaic year . . 


. 3947 


72% 


5. 


October of this academic year . . . 


. 1116 


20% 


6. 


November of this academic year. . . 


. 222 


4% 


7. 


December of this academic year. . . 


22 


0% 


8. 


January of this academic year . . . 


89 


2% 


9. 


February of this academic year. . . 


14 


OZ 
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. re-Program Data 

No. of %age of 

9^^^o^ No. Item Pupils Pupils 



19. Test used: 1. Gates-MacGinitie . • 4793 

Form of Gatres-MacGluitie : 



87% 

^ . . . 689 13% 



1. Efieaainess 507 9 % 

1. F-ri-L^vry A, Form 1 455 9 ^ 

3. Primary A, Form 2 122 2 % 

4. rrriiaaty B, Form 1 1193 22 % 

5. Primary B, Form 2 51 i 

6. Exlmary C, Form 1 832 15 % 

7. Primary C, Form 2 loi 2 % 

8. Siurvey D, Form 1 1245 23 % 

9. Survey D, Foxm 2 . • . , 38 1 % 

10. S:irvGv D, Foon 3 46 1 % 

11, ib-urvcy E, Form 1 610 11 % 

112.. 3u:rv>32y E, Form 2 26 0% 

13. iurrey E, Form 3 0 0% 

14. Surrvey F, Form 1 135 3 % 

15. Survey F, Form2 0 0% 

16. Survey F, Form 3 0 0% 



iiOTE: Tallies do net consistently total 5,484 children due to incomplete data. 
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Post-Program Data 

No. of %age of 

Question No. Item Pupils Pupils 

1. Bays absent by pupil: * Mean = 12.5 

2. Number of home visits z^ii^^-" Mean = 1.92 

// students 568 

3. Number of home visits byr f: :lal Worker Mean 1.9 

// students 365 

„cher. ............ Mean = 1.3 

# students 102 

::hologlst Mean = 1.8 

// students 6 

1:"' ..^ aiLson person Mean = 2.1 

// students 91 

Ir v> idance Counselor Mean = 1.5 

// students 49 

4. Administered Indlvldual-i^^- g standardized test: 

1 . 3332 62% 

'iz. 2060 38% 

5. Type of test admlnist£:r:iz,:- 



ia:telllgence 1680 32% 

ritude 43 1% 

1 ---Hgnostlc 2371 46% 

I'iiilevemen t 725 14% 

6. Complete psychological ~^z^s^^maent: 1. yes 174 3% 

2. no 5233 97% 

7. Number of weeks spent b^^; ^ iplls In Title I activity 
during project: 

1. less than 6 weeks 29 1% 

2. 6-11 weeks 285 5% 

3. 12-17 weeks 216 4% 

4. 18-23 weeks 729 13% 

5. 24-29 weeks 890 16% 

6. :.Ij-36 weeks 3258 60% 

8. Number of hours spent in p:rrrject. Mean 109.6 

9. Time spent on reading arxid related activities: 

1. 100% reading, 0% other. .... 4833 89% 

2. 32 reading, 25% other 380 7% 

3. fnD% reading, 50% other 195 4% 

4. reading, 75% other 2 0% 
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Post-Program Data 

No, of %age of 

Question No, Item Pupils Pupils 



10. Services received funded by Title I: 

1. guidance and counseling 568 11% 

2. speech and/or hearing 285 5% 

3. mental health services 12 0% 

4. nutritional service 1406 26% 

5. sex education 7 0% 

6. treatment /therapy for phy?ica] 

health 95 2% 

11. Serviced received funded by local school system: 

1. guidance and counseling 2046 38% 

2. speech and/or hearing. ...... 838 16% 

3. mental health services 149 3% 

4. nutritional service 688 13% 

5. sex education 283 5% 

6. treatment/therapy for physical 

health 924 17% 

12. Title I services supplemental to regular school program: 

1- yes ..... 5266 97% 

2. no - 155 3% 

13. Left program before its regular termination time: 

yes 617 11% 

2. no 4799 89% 

14. Reasons for leavingtl. attain sufficient reading level. . 166 3% 

2. family moving 260 5% 

3. parental dissatisfaction with 

program 5 0% 

4. child's dissatisfaction with 

program 36 1% 

5. child's failure to adjust to 

jsrogram 40 1% 

6. other 107 2% 

7. did not leave program 4734 89% 

15. Child's participation in program: 

1. lt>ft program, did not return . . . 470 9% 

2. left program when reached 
sufficient reading achievement , 

then returned. . . , 15 0% 

3. left program for other reason, 

then returned 2Z 0% 

4. did not leave program 4784 89% 
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Post-Program Data 

Q uestion No. 

16. Major handicap of child: 



Item 



NO. Oi- 
Pupils 



17, 



Pupil's parents have communicated with teacher: 

1. compensatory teacher » 



484 



18, 



19, 



2. classroom teacher 1339 

3. both 1039 

4. neither 2481 

Test information provided from: 

1. tests regularly given to all 

pupils in this grade 2444 

2. tests administered in relation to 

the Compensatory Education Program 2850 

Objectives of the reading activity: 



20, When test administered: 



21. Test used: 



%age of 
Pupils 



1. 




8 


0% 


2. 




35 


1% 


3. 




2 


0% 


A. 




96 


2% 


5. 




3 


0% 


6. 




53 


1% 


7. 


seriously emotionally disturbed. 


30 


1% 


8. 




48 


1% 


9. 


no handicap has been diagnosed . 


. 5073 


95% 



9% 
25% 
19% 
46% 



46% 
54% 



1. 


increase reading 


readiness .... 


684 


13% 


2. 


increase reading 


skills in general 


4227 


80% 


3. 


increase reading 


vocabulary skiMs 


16 


0% 


4. 


increase reading 


comprehension 












196 


4% 


5. 


improve language 


arts and/or 










96 


2% 


6. 






51 


1% 



1. 


October of this school year. . . 


10 


0% 


2. 


November of this school year . . 


49 


1% 


3. 


December of this school year . . 


3 


0% 


4. 






3% 


5. 


February of this school year . . 


22 


0% 


6. 






0% 


7. 






9% 


8. 






707. 


9. 






16% 


1. 






89% 


2. 






11% 
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Post-Program Data 

No. of %age of 

Question No, Item Pupils Pupils 

22, Form of Gates-MacGinitie : 



1 . 




O /I o 


8 






1 


0 


3. 


Prlmarv A Form 2 . 




r 
O 


A. 


Primary B, Form 1 ..... , 




4 


5. 






21 


6. 






5 


7. 






15 


8. 






1 


9. 






24 


10. 






1 


11. 






0 


12. 






9 


13. 






4 


14. 






0 


15. 






3 


16. 






0 



NOTE ; Inconsistency in tallies due to incomplete data 
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B. READING ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 

In order to make the most comprehensive State analysis of student achieve- 
ment possible, the SEA requests that each LEA administer the appropriate form 
of the Gates-MacGinitie reading test. If the LEA has legitimate reasons for 
using another test, permission is granted. For the purposes of this present 
evaluation only those communities using the Gates tests will be included in the 
reading gains analysis. 

The nature of this State evaluation requires that only children for whom 
there is both pre-test and post-test data can be included in the resulting 
analysis. During the academic year 1970-71, 5375 children participating in a 
Title I reading program had both pre and post administrations of a reading test. 
Of that number 3,535 had pre and post administration of the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Achievement tests, Primary A, Primary B, Primary C, Primary D, or 
Primary E; 237 had pre and post administrations of the Gates Readiness Test; 
122 Gates-MacGinitie, Survey F, 689 had tests other than Gates administered, and 
792 had to be removed from the sample because the information received was either 
incomplete or in error. The Gates Readiness Test and Gates Survey F must be 
separated from all other forms of the test since the method of scoring does not 
permit computation of grade equivalent scores as do all other forms. 

The following analysis of reading achievement will make considerable use 
of the terms ''Average Monthly Gain" and ''Prior Average Monthly Gain". In order 
to insure understanding a brief description of these concepts seems appropriate. 
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AMG: Average Monthly Gain 

This refers to the gain students m^de in their grade equivalent reading 
s^o^^^ during Tj.tle I participation ~ 1970-71 . For example, if a student's 
grade equivalent reading score was 2.0 years, when he entered the Title I 
reading program, and 2.8 years at its conclusion eight months later, we 
compute his average monthly gain as: 

AMG =Post Test Grade Equivalent - Pre Test Grade Equivalent 
Number of months elapsing between tests 

or 

(2.8) - (2,0) 
eight months 

_ eight months 
eight months 

= one month 

The hypothetical student above averaged a one month gain in reading score for 

each month he spent in the Title I program. 

PAMG: Prior Average Monthly Gain 

This is the average monthly gain a student made prior to his admission 
to the 1970-71 Title I reading program. For example, if a third grade 
student enters a Title I reading program with a grade equivalent reading 
score of 2.0 years, we know that during his first and second grade exper- 
ience he progressed from a grade equivalent score of 1.0 (the minimum) to 
2.0. That gain from 1.0 to 2.0 years is, in grade equivalent terms, a 
ten month gain made in two academic years or twenty months. We compute 
the PAMG as: 
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PAMG =Pre-Test Grade Equivalent Score - 1>Q ''^ 
Number of years spent in school 

= (2,0) ~ (1,0) 
two years 

2.0 

, 5 months 

Thus our hypothetical student has a prior average monthly gain of ,5 months 

The child of average ability makes grade equivalent gains of one month for 
each month in school. By virtue of the selection procedure. Title I children 
have a history of makinj^ gains of less than one month for each month in school. Those we: 
children who were well below their classmates in reading achievement. An 
analysis of the State data as shoxm in Table 4-2 verifies this. 

1.0 is the lowest or minimum score possible in a grade equivalent score 



i 
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TABLE 4-2 

PRE-TEST FADING ACHIEVEMENT DATA* 
(Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test) 



Grade 


Vocabulary 


Grade Equivalent Scores 

Comprehension Combined 




1 A 


1.4 


1.4 


2 (N=977) 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


3 (N=863) 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


4 (N=437) 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 


5 (N=378) 


3.5 


3.0 


3.3 


6 (N=308) 


4.4 


3.8 


4 . 1 


7 (N=277) 


4.7 


4.4 


4.5 


8 (N=81) 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


9 (N=150) 


6.5 


6.6 


6 . G 



*National norms 
**Repeaters 
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The prG-'tesc results clearly show that those children selected to partici- 
pate in Title I reading programs were substantially below their expected 
grade equivalent scores based on their grade placement, Secor.d graders should 
at the start of the second grade have an average grade equivalent score of 2.0. 
Note that these second graders had an average score of 1.4, better than half a 
year belcv grade level. The third graders had an average grade equivalent 
score of 2.0, a full year below grade level. 

This h^s been documented during the three years the State of Rhode Island 
has been conducting this kind of reading evaluation. Children fall further 
and further behind each year. Once on the path to reading retardation the 
distance between expected and actual reading achievement snowballs each year. So 
while the second graders in this sample were one-half year behind grade level the third 
graders were a full year behind, the fourth graders, 1-1/2 years behind, the 
fifth graders, 1^3/4 years behind, the sixth graders, 2 years behind, the 
seventh graders, 2-1/2 years behind, and the eighth graders, 3 years behind. 

To understand what has happened tc;^ these children it is helpful to consider 
t; reading gci^ns they have made each year in school. The average child gains 
1.0 months in reading score per month in school. These Title I children hi^.d bean 
making gains of less than half that each year. Their vocabulary gains were .4 
months per month in school, their comprehension gains were .3 months per month 
in school. In other words it would take those children about three years in 
school to make gains of one year in reading score. It is obvious how quickly 
they would fall behind. Table A- 3 presents the Prior Average Monthly Gains for 
all Title I children by grade level. 
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PRIOP- AVERAGE MONTHLY GAIN IN READING SCOR£ 



Grade 


Vocabulary 






Cociprchsiision 


N^CUi L/ X 11 CTVi 


1* 








• 3 


.4 


2 








.2 


.2 


3 


.3 






-3 


. i 


4 








.3 


.4 


5 


.5 






.4 


.4 


6 


, 5 






-4 


.5 


7 


-3 






.4 


.5 


8 


-5 






-5 


.5 


9 


-6 




■ 


.6 


.6 


STATE AVERAGE 


.4 


.3 


. 3 



*Repeaters 
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At the ccnclusio-n of the Title I reading prograns, post-tests vere adninis- 



tered to audit the 


children's progress over the course r-f th'2 


progran. The 


post-test results 


are presented in Table 


4-A. 






TABLE 


4-4 






POST -TEST READING 


ACHIEVEI-IEKr D. :■,■>■. 






(Getes-MacGinitie Reading Ts-s* ,' 




Grade 


Vocabulary 


Comprehep.aic'j. 


Corabined 


1* 


ZA 


2 . V 


2.3 


2 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


3 


3.1 


3.0 


3,0 


4 


3.8 


3.4 


3.6 






4.0 


4.5 


6 


5.1 


4.8 


5.0 


7 


6.7 


5.7 


• 6.2 


8 


7.5 


6.3 


6.9 


9 


7.8 


7.8 


7.8 


^Repeaters 









These post-test were administered for the most pMt in Hay and June of the 
year and so the expected grade equivalent scores would be 1.8 or 1.9, 2.8 or 2.9, 3.8 
or 3.9, and so on. IJhile these children have not made enough gains in reading in 
their one year in Title I to pamit them to score at grade level, they are 
■ certainly closer to it than thay were at the start of their Title I project 
participation. 

Of considerable interest is the Average Monthly Gain scores they were 
able to achieve during their participation in the Title I project. That 
information is presanted in Table 4-5 , 
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TABLE 4-5 
AVERAGE MONTHLY GAINS IN READING SCORES 



Grade 


Vocabulary 


C oTTiTi 1" eh fin s in n 




1" 


1.8 


1.5 


T 7 
J- • / 


2 


1,2 


1 .0 

JL, » 


1 1 
i • -L 


3 


1.4 


1.4 




A 




1.2 


i . ^ 


3 


1.2 


1,3 


i . ~ 


6 


1.0 


1.5 


1.2 


7 


3.1 


2.2 


2.6 


8 


3.5 


2.1 


2.8 




2.8 


2.3 


2.6 


STATE AVERAGE 


1.5 


1.3 


1.4 


*Repeaters 
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Table ^-5 indicates that the gains nade during participation ±u Title I 
reading programs surpassed expected gains. The average gain by all children 
in school is one month of reading score for each nonth in school. These Title 
1 children were averaging gains of 1.4 months of reading score per ironth in 
school. These were the very same children vho piior to entry into the Title I 
progran: had been making gains of .3 months of reading score per nonth in school. 
Their average reading progress has increased from .3 to 1.4 months of reading 
score per month in school. Obviously that is a substantial increase. I"- is 
an increase not onV' for these .^nildren ch^'-:is ilves as jcr.pared v:.^:: th-^r 
previous pe--for-^-ir_-^ , but it n: fleets better than average gains in reading 
improvement over the period of the reading project. 

To make \;ery clear thc= extent of their original reading retardation, and 
the gains made during this year, data from Tables 4-2 , 4-3, ^"*4 ^"^S are 

combined lu Table 4-6 » 
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TABLE 4-6 

1970--71 TITLE I READIICG ACHIEVEMENT DATA 



Grade 


?re-test 


Post-test 


Prior Average 
Monthly Gain 


Average 
Monthly Gain 


1 (K=64) * 


1. 4 


2,3 


,A 


1.7 


.- (N»977> 




2.3 


,2 


1.. 1 


3 (K=S6 3) 


• > 


' .0 


.3 


1.4 




2 . o 


3.6 


.4 


1.3 






4 , ^ 


.4 


1 . 2 


6 (N=308) 


4.1 


5.0 


.5 


1.2 


7 (N=277) 


A. 5 


6.2 


.5 . 


2.6 


8 (N=81) 


5.0 


6.9 


.5 


2.8 


9 (N=150; 


6.6 


7.8 


.6 


2.6 


TOTAL ('^=3535 






.3 


1.4 
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This table nakes '^t gu:^^^ ^lear that significant gains vere tiade by 
childtan during thei- particip-aitio-i in a Title I reading program. All 
children m rbe programs vi^-.:--^ ignated to be problem: readers the cutc^^er: 
uinrii p'ce-tesr rr^su/irs cleacij rul ;.j.^te that they were. Their average readimrr 
1^ 'oi '/a^ wel^ 'je.cv. :^rad...^ ..evvei^ ,^j:d became increasingly so with advancing 
grade placement- And yet, by cheir participation in a Title I prQgram. t'hcne^ 
problem readers mada gaiv.s i.^ raading scores greater than expected by the 

r-r-^ child ■■iiv.i: .:.;a. ^ -suit, vhile still not reading "at gra^e l.^-'ei'" 

y--ar's endi t'ne up- . md overcome a previous tendency to fall 

increasingly behind in school and instead was catching up with his pe^^rs* =;onie~ 
times at a startling rate Thi} child, who at the st;arc of th-^j Tit2e I pto^rsit: 
v:.i^.' r;-;ading r.^.^ . '-i-.v; bciu^^ .^.x^ju'i/.^ level, at the conclusion o the program w.- 
rfc^iiog only one-half year below grade level. Had he not participated in a 
iicie I program and maintained his previous rate of gain, he voula have slippevi 
even further behind to about 1-1/2 years below grade level by the end oi the. 
year. 

The prior average monthly gain (PAMG) in all grade levels was between .2 
and .6 months per month in school. The average monthly gain (AMG) taking place 
during this year's Title I program was between 1.1 and 2.8 depending on the 
grade level involved, ^c^t every grade level the AMG was larger than the PAMG; that 
is, the rate of learning this year exceeded the avere^ge rate of ail previous 
years of schooling. 

The AMG of grade levels 1, 2, 3^ A, 5, and 6 are similar to one another 
ranging from 1.1 to 1.7. Thei;e elomeatary children were making achievement 
gains at a level somewhat greater than the average level of expectation. All 
had been scoring well below expectation prio" to their Title 1 participation. 
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Al^h.ugh che:.^ /ni^art^n wete viuz readiTig ^'at grade, level" ar uhe conclusion 
ihti; Tii^e ^ experience, their rare ci progress vas better than the aver^^ge 
rare ^'^t ..niv w^as -.hcxe .essation their falling behind, but an actual 
''catching -^p'' ic ihe n--rni- 

Analysis ot the gam- cade by grades 8, and 9 shi::iws even larger A jS 
'han at ch^ eiernenc^ry .^.-.eis; these go.\ns being .'^ 6, 2.8, and 2.6 respectively « 
Ih-i fAJ'IG icr th.vsc: :5^n:tr gi^de:^ had Daen .5, -5, and .6 respectively. Their gains 
duiing iiiie i wero» -r.tm, 6ub:iianiiaiiy larger than those they had previ isly 
made And ihtix ^am^ s'er^ i^r Superior cc the averaga expected gc.ins for 
students in grades /, 8, and 9 Continuous gains of that nc\gnitude would easily 
return a slow lec^der tc gr^dt; level in a short cime. If a aypothetical seventh 
grade student wc^rt_- read.n^ a: the 3 0 level, i,e- two years below grade level, 
upon enrry ix\i-^ u Title 4. rtading pru-ra::! and thaL .re ader, made continuous reading 
ga^ns : 5 mcnti^.s ^tr;;i'Jir.^ sc^re tor ea :h mcnth m school, he would by th3 tr.lddle 
of the ei -.hch gtc^^de be reading at grade level- 

The ext rc^rdinary gams madt^ by the secondary school students as compared 
with the elementary stuaeius caused us seme concern initially. Ue have operated 

ur State Ktle 1 prc'^t uniia t^r tiit p^ist ye^c or two » on the assumption that our 
greatest impact .^u.ld ^na should be made cn elementary-aged children. And yet, 
it iacics tr.m chis an.rivsis t;ht:>t i^eccndary school children profit significantly 
more than do elementary -s ,h^^i children Ihis initial observation has since 
been tempered by several additional observ;atxons and/or explanations. 

1. The :hild who re^d^^ at a grade equivalent score of 8-0 and then gains 
two years m grade-equivalent reading score improves proportionally no 
mo'^e than the children ociginally reading at a grade 4-0 level who 
gam one year 
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I^nile this general condition was noted, there seen to be sone nore specific 
pertinent observations that can be made. 

2. The sample size for the secondary grades is considerably snaller than 
the elementary grades' sample and may be reflective of many differences 
between them. 

3. The concentration of the reading skills acquired at the two levels 
differs. The element?' ^y grc^des of necessity must be^in with concepts, 
language development, and readiness, which can then be followed with 
the tools of word perception. From these rudimentary beginnings the 
real task of reading, which is comprehension, can be introduced. The 
secondary level, on the other hand, usually needs to conern itself with 
ascertaining which of the initial skills need reteaching or reinforc- 
ing and can then go on to the development of sophistication needed 

for adult reading, such as organization and study as well as appre- 
ciation and enrichment. 

4. The nature of the scoring of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test might 
contribute to larger gains at the secondary level than were observed 
at the elementary level. Using the form of the test recommended for 
ninth grade pupils, a student who received a raw score of 39 would 
have a grade equivalent score of 8.8. Had he received a r score of 
AO, his grade equivalent score woula have been 9.2. That is, the 
addition of one correct r'answer would have raised his score by four 
months. Likewise, a raw score of 41 is equal to a grade equivalent 
of 9.6 and a raw score of 42 to a grade equivalent of 10.0. The 
drastic changes in grade equivalent scores as a result of merely one 

or two additional correct items might account for the very large average 
monthly gains demonstrated by the secondary school pupils. 



5. Because of the State lav vhich perriits ch:.ldren to leave schocl at rhe 
age of 16> the population of students at the secondary school level is 
a more select population than that in elementary schools. The st ud^^nr 
who has been a poor achiever has, in nany cases, lelt school by the 
ninth grade. The secondary schools are populated by a brighter, higher 
achieving population than are the elementary schools. This niay be 
another factor which accounts tor the encrmoas reading gams zn^de by 
Title 1 students at the secondary level. On ih e aver a ge > they may be 
better students than the average student served by the eiementarv school 
program- 
How are this year's Title I children doing as compared with the participants 
of the past two years j: Table ^-"^ clearly shows that with each succeeding year 
the prior average monthly gain decreased indicating that, on che average, thosa 
selected for participation m Title I reading projects were increasingly slower 
learners than those the year before. That is not an unexp.ected tmding,. 
Programs are becoming more selective and are better able to discern those 
students who most need remedial help. The important point to note, though, 
the extent of average monthly gains made during the past three years Keeping 
in mind that the children selected for participation each successive year v;ere 
further below grade level, it is encouraging tc note that the average month! 
gain of those children increased or at least remained comparable to those achieved 
by participants of previous years. 
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TABLE 4-7 

CO>I?ARIS0N OF READJNG ACHIEVEMENT DATA FOR THE YEARS 
1968-6&, 1969-70 and 1970-71 



Grade 


1969 


PAMG 
1970 


1971 


1969 


AMG 
1970 


1971 


1 






.4 


.3 


. 3 


1 . 7 


2 


.5 


.5 


.2 


.8 


1.1 


1.1 


3 


.5 


.4 


.3 


.9 


1.4 


1.^: 


4 


.6 


.4 


.4 


.9 


1.3 


1.3 


5 


.7 


. 6 


.4 


1.1 


1.6 


1.2 


6 


.7 


.3 


.5 


.9 


1.6 


1.2 


7 


.7 


.6 


.5 


1.3 


2.2 


2.6 


8 


.7 


.6 


.5 


1.2 


2.4 


2.8 


9 


.8 


.7 


.6 


1.7 


3.5 


2.6 
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Sixty-five pe^rcent of the participants had nevar before participated in a 
Title I reading program; therefore, the results we have shown are not attri- 
butable to cumulative effects* 

Twenty-nine percent had participated one year previously and 5% two years 
previously. Were there any more repeat participtints , the PAMG would be consid^ 
erably larger than it now is, reflecting previous . progress in a Title I program. 

It is highly probable that Title I program designers and teachers are 
becoming more adept at finding new and effective ways to teach children who 
had not previously increased their reading rate at all or who had increased it 
only slightly. 

Recently, Secretary Richardson stated that "normally disadvantaged children 
learn at 7/10 the average." Our evidence about the past performance levels of 
children prior to entry into Title I programs certainly supports the notion of 
the slow learning ratf.: of disadvantaged children. In fact, our computation o2 
PAMG statewide indicates the retardation may be even more severe than indicated 
above. 

It would be informative to know how many children made gains in reading 
score that surpassed the .7 level. Table 4-8 presents an analysis of reading 
gains In eighteen LEAs and statewide. The State total Indicates that 39% 
of the 3,038 children in grades 1-6 had vocabulary reading gains less than .7 
months per month in program and 61% had gains greater than .7. Forty-four percent 
had comprehension gains greater than .7. 

Well over half of the Title I children are making gains greater than that 
"7/10 of the average" specified by Secretary Richardson. However, considering 
the fact that the prior average monthly gain of Rhode Island's Title I children 
in reading programs was .3 months per month in program, the 61% showing gains of 
more than *7 probably severely underestimates the number showing improvement over 
the previous year's gains. 
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TABLE 4-8 

GAINS IN GATES READING SCORES IN COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Grades 1-6 (3,038 Children) 





VOCABULARY GAINS 
%AGE OF STUDENTS 
SCORING 


COMPREHENSION GAINS 
%AGE OF STUDENTS 
SCORING 


T T7 A 




,07-1.0 


>l-0 


<.07 


0,7-1,0 


>1,0 


1 
L 


47% 


20% 


33% 


47% 


10% 


43% 


9 


49 


15 


36 


57 


19 


24 


o 

J 


45 


22 


33 


57 


18 


25 




21 


21 


58 


33 


21 


46 


c 
-) 


26 


26 


47 


50 


15 


35 


6 










zu 


jU 


7 


28 


24 


48 


36 


17 


47 


8 


40 


23 


37 


30 


20 


50 


9 


44 


18 


38 


52 


15 


33 


10 


13 


13 


74 


33 


27 


40 


11 


30 


40 


30 


40 


40 


20 


12 


46 


26 


28 


66 


20 


14 


13 


32 


19 


49 


22 


7 


72 


14 


26 


23 


51 


30 


17 


53 


15 


30 


23 


47 


30 


16 


54 


16 


32 


18 


50 


27 


17 


56 


17 


11 


18 


71 


23 


25 


52 


18 


29 


23 


48 


20 


17 


63 


STATE TOTALS 


39% 


19% 


42% 


44% 


17% 


39% 
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C. READINESS TESTS 

Children in kindergarten and those beginning first grade are administered 
reading tests which do not permit the same kinds of statistical analysis as 
other forms r the Gates-MacGinitie tests. Readiness tests do not yield a 
grade equivalent score, which is the score basic to our computation of Prior 
Average Monthly Gain (PAMG) and Average Monthly Gain (AMG) . Therefore, the 
scores of all children taking the readiness form of the Gates must be considered 
separately from the. others. The readiness form of the Gates was administered 
to 237 kindergarten and first grade children. On the pre-test 62% of those 
children were scoring below the 50th percentile. On the post-test only 13% 
were scoring below the 50th percentile. In fact, on the post-test, 64% were 
scoring between the 76th and 99th percentile. This indicates considerable 
improvement in reading skills preparatory to actual reading on the part of 
these 237 children. A complete analysis of the readiness scores is presented in 
Table 4-9. 

TABLE 4-9 

READINESS TESTS 

(Kindergarten and First Grade) 
(N=237j 





l-25%ile 


Percent scoring between 
26-50%lle 51-75%ile 


76-99%ile 


Pre-test 


19% 


43% 


28% 


9% 


Post-test 


3% 


10% 


22X 


64% 
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D. COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFEC TIVE PROJECTS 

Program evaluation ought to assist those who design and operate programs 
In iniproving subsequent programs. To that end this evaluation seeks to uncover 
those program characteristics which are common to programs that have been success- 
ful in improving participants' reading achievement. 

It is first necessary to identify the extent of success of each project. 
With an understanding of its limitations, the average monthly gain in reading 
score for each LEA was used to measure the effectiveness of each LEAs project. 
It was earlier reported that average monthly gain scores for pupils in grades 
7 through 9 differed substantially from those for children in grades 1 through 6. 
Because of that difference, average monthly gain scores were computed separately 
for each LEAs' elementary and secondary school participants. The secondary 
school participants constitute only 14% of the total in reading programs and so, 
for this analysis, only programs operating for elementary aged children will 
be considered. An indication of the effectiveness of projects operated by 
each LEA in the elementary grades is found In Table 4-10 The LEA having an 
AMG of 2.3 is judged to be the most effective, the LEA having an AMG of .8 
is judged to be the least effective. 

Based on the data in Table 4'-10those LEAs ranking 1, 2, 3, and 4 were 
judged to be the most effective projects in improving children's reading scores, • 
and LEAs ranking 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 were judged to be least effective in 
improving children's reading scores. 



TABLE 4-10 

AVERAGE MONTHLY GAINS IN READING SCOIIES 
BY LEAs OPERATING READING PROGRAMS IN GRADES 1-6 



LEA ranking 


Gain 


1 


2,3 


2 


2,1 


3 


2,0 


4 


2,0 


5 


1,6 


6 


1,6 


7 


1.5 


8 


1,5 


9 


1,5 


10 


1,5 


11 


1,4 


12 


1,3 


STATE AVERAGE 


1,2 


13 


1.2 


14 


1,0 


15 


1.0 


16 


1,0 


17 


,9 


18 


.8 
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A considerable amount of information concerning project participants and 
project characteristics is available for each of these LEA offerings. A com- 
plete listing of this information is found in Table 4-11. Pupil characteristics 
and program characteristics are found in the left hand column. The middle 
columns indicate the percentage (or appropriate statistic) of children in the 
most effective programs who exhibit that characteristic and the right hand 
columns the percentage of pupils in the least effective programs who possess 
that particular characteristic. Eacause this is an extremely difficult type 
of analysis, and because of the somewhat subjective^ nature of those elements 
singled out as being similarities or differences, the entire set of data is 
reproduced here in Table 4-11 for the readers r&view. 

Characteristics which are considered to differentiate the most effective 
from least effective programs are identified by an asterisk. A more thorough 
analysis of these items follows in Table 4-l2. 
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TABLE 4-11 

CHARACTERISTICS OF MOST EFFECTIVE AND LEAST EFFECTIVE 
TITLE I PROGRAl-IS: 1970-71 



LEA lUNKINGS ON AMG 



Most Effective 





X 




J 


4 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


No. of students 


97 


108 


577 


75 


375 


20 ■ 


2557 


203 


104 ' 


No. of grades 


3 


3 


11 


4 


5 


2 


9 


5 


6 


Sex: Male 


65^0 


63% 


S7% 


66% 


63% 


60% 


55% 


61% 


55% 


Female 


35 


37 


43 


34 


3"/ 


40 


45 


39 


45 


Ethnic: Negro 


0 


0 


22 


0 


7 


5 


39 


2 


29 


White 


100 


100 


75 


100 


92 


95 


61 


97 


66 


Other 


0 


0 


'\ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Prev. Part , : 0 year 


74 


99 


57 


29 


83 


100 


61 


52 


49 


1 year 


26 


0 


32 


46 


17 


0 


33 


33 


30 


2 or more years 


0 


1 


12 


25 


0 


0 


5 


15 


21 


Type school: public 


100 


95 


88 


100 


92 


100 


88 


89 


100 


parochial 


0 


5 


12 


0 


8 


0 


12 


11 


0 


Retained: 0 times 


80 


79 


66 


67 


78 


65 


74 


79 


75 


1 time 


18 


21 


30 


30 


20 


35 


20 


20 


21 


2 or more times 


2% 


0% 


3% 


3^ 


2% 


0% 


5% 


1% 


5% 


I.Q. : Mean 


100.1 


LOl.l 


96.4 


94 


99 


94.4 


93,4 


9/. 4 


95.0 


S-D. 


11,1 


L0.8 


10.9 


10.6 


12.5 


9.1 


10.2 


12.4 


11.5 


Age : Mean 


8-3 


7-4 


13-0 


8-0 


10-0 


8-3 


9-4 


7-10 


7-9 


SD. 


1-1 


1-0 


3-9 


1-2 


3-4 


0-10 


2-6 


1-6 


1-11 


Cause dept.: physical 


4% 


12% 


7% 


17% 


0% 


0% 


2% 


2% 


14% 


psychological 


11 


14 


9 


20 


5 


20 


4 


3 


25 


academic 


10 


17 


20 


8 


43 


J 


15 


6 


2 


^cultural 


74 


57 


. 64 


55 


51 


8C 


79 


88 


59 


*Neighborhood: resid. 


56 


66 


73 


1 


^5 


65 


6 


50 


72 


commercial 


1 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


2 


4 


6 


res. & com- 


27 


34 


26 


0 


43 


0 


92 


45 


21 


rural 


16 


0 


0 


99 


0 


35 


0 


0 


2 


'^Basis select.; ach. vs pot. 


60 


100 


57 


46 


32 


5. 


35 


29 


23 


low achievement 


39 


0 


34 


43 


66 


95 


63 


70 


60 


behav, problem 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


other 


I 


0 


5 


5 


1 


0 


2 


1 


15 


unknown 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Proj . design: remedial 


88 


100 


9(> 


63 


100 


100 


79 


74 


0 


tutorial 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


29 


readiness 


0 


0 


2 


12 


0 


0 


17 


23 


0 


diagnostic 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


developmental 


12 


0 


1 


25 


0 


0 


4 


0 


19 


other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


52 


Imm. sch. need: diet 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


68 


0 


0 


1 


medical 


5 


6 


5 


9 


0 


0 


2 


1 


5 


psychol . /psychiat . 


7 


11 


10 


18 


5 


0 


3 


1 


12 


enrichment 


88 


82 


84 


72 


94 


32 


95 


98 


82 


*Materials: good 


27 


4 


53 


32 


9 


10 


20 


5 


38 


fair 


73 


95 


47 


68 


92 


90 


72 


95 


61 


poor 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


2 


*Prograin meets needs : yes 


56 


44 


69 


17 


69 


90 


37 


26 


18 


somewhat 


43 


55 


31 


82 


30 


10 


55 


74 


81 


no 


U 


2% 


■ 0% 


1% 


1% 


0% 


8% 


0% 


1% 


j-.Qy^-:if ies characteristics c 


if terentiacing 


most 


effective from 


least 


effective programs 



Least Ef £ecti^■e 
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LEA 


RANRINGS 


ON .VMG 








Table A-ll (rnni ) 




MobC ELfecM 


ve 




Least Ft i p.^.. 


I 1 vo 




i 1 


2 


3 


4 


14 


15 


16 


i7 


IS 


Days abbanc 


1 8,2 


9.2 


8.3 


10. 3 


11,0 


8.0 


16.9 


7.0 


14 7 


Home visits: Z ol ^omes 


j 2? 


; 0% 


17% 


44% 




0^ 


IX 


2% 


19% 


Adm. stand, test: yes 


33 


0 


32 


100 


29 


100 


70 


91 


58 


nc 


65 


100 


58 


0 


71 


0 


30 


9 


42 


intelligence 


32 


0 


22 


100 


11 


JOO 


26 


87 


34 


ap ti t ude 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


diajjnostic 


3 


0 


lA 


99 


1.7 


0 


62 


47 


48 


acnievement 


0 


0 


0 


100 


5 


100 


12 


42 


22 


Complete psych. asses:3,:yes 


i 2 


0 


2 


16 


1 


0 


3 


14 


7 


no 


98 


100 


98 


84 


99 


100 


97 


86 


93 


hours in program 


110 


92 


55 


382 


74 


110 


102 


80 


421 


VJks. in prog, less than 6 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


6-11 


0 


6 


19 


0 


1 


0 


4 


2 


0 


i2-i7 


0 


5 


5 


1 


1 


0 


5 


3 


3 


18-23 


25 


22 




7 


32 


100 


19 


2 


12 


2A-29 


75 


1 


17 


1 


14 


0 


19 


1 


22 


30-36 


0 


67 


53 


91 


53 


0 


53 


92 


63 


Pro j . time spent on rdg.:100% 


100 


100 


99 


■ 0 


74 


100 


96 


100 


0 


75% 


0 


0 


1 


63' 


26 


0 


4 


0 


49 


50% 


0 


0 


0 


37 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


25% 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Serv. Title 1 funded: v-^uid. 


° 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


13 


0 


1 


spch. /hrg. 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


10 


0 


20 


mental health 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


nutrition 


0 


0 


0 


99 


0 


0 


50 


0 


8 


sex education 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


phys • health 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


75 


Serv.: local funded; guid. 


18 


0 


A9 


13 


36 


0 


48 


15 


27 


spch . /hrg. 


7 


0 


43 


21 


21 


100 


10 


9 


68 


mental health 


0 


0 


3 


8 


0 


u 


3 


0 


0 


nutrition 


0 


0 


12 


41 


0 


0 


18 


10 


21 


sex education 


0 


0 


0 


P 


0 


0 


3 


0 


f\ 
u 


phys. health 


2 


0 


2 


46 


13 


0 


30 


1 


D 1 


Supplemental Services 


100 


31 


98 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 


78 


Left program 


2 


16 


10 


3 


5 


0 


14 


8 


2 


Reasons: progress 


1 


5 


1 


0 


1 


0 


3 


3 


0 


moving 


1 


1 


7 


1 


4 


0 


7 


2 


2 


parental dissat. . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


child dissat. 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


failure to adjust 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


other 


0 


11 


2 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


Major Handicap :MR 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Hd, hearing 


6 


u 


u 


0 


0 


n 


0 


1 


6 


Deaf 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Speech imp. 


1 


0 


' 1 


/, 


1 

X 


0 


2 


0 


8 
0 


Crippled 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Visual hand. 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


emotional 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


other 


2 


0 


2 


5 


1 


0 


0 


1 


5 


no handicap 


90 


100 


96 


90 


98 


100 


96 


96 


75 



* Identifies characteristics differentiating most effective from least effective programs 
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Table 4-11 (cont.) 



Parent coinmunicated 
with comp . teacher 
classroom teacher 
both 
neither 

Test obtain: reg. adm, 
adm. to comp • only 
Objectivas: inc» readiness 
inc. reading skills 
inc. vocabulary 
inc 4 conprehension 
inc. lang, arts 
other 



% error cards 



LEA RANKINGS ON AMG 



Most Effective 
12 3 4 



12 
50 

1 
99 

1 
93 

0 



1% 17Z 22% 



0 



AO 
4 

54 
0 

100 
10 
90 
0 
0 
0 
0 



16 AO 

32 17 

35 21 

0 0 
100 100 

7 3,7 

80 83 

1 0 

2 0 
0 0 

10 0 

4% 41% 10>o 4% 



lA 



Least Effective 
15 16 17 



1A% 

18 

23 

45 

23 

77 

0 
80 

2 
18 

0 

0 

5X 



0% 
0 

100 
0 
0 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 

100 
0 

0% 



3% 
24 
17 
55 
95 

5 
18 
80 

0 

2 

0 

0 
18% 



7% 
28 
41 
2A 

0 

100 
22 
78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2% 



18 



33% 
34 

8 
26 

0 

100 
14 
31 

0 

9 
A6 

0 

9% 



*Identifies characteristics differentiating most effective from least effective programs. 
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Table A-12 presents those characteristics identified as distinguishing 
the least effective from the most effective projects. One distinguishing 
factor is the kind of neighborhood in which the participants live. 

According to teacher response, 64% of children in effective projects live 
in primarily residential areas; only 15% of children in least effective proiects 
live in primarily residential areas. 81% of the children in least effective 
projects live in areas designated as residential/commercial; only 25% of those 
in most effective projects live in such dual purposta areas. 
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TABLE 4-12 

CHARACTERISTICS DISTINGUISHING 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE PROJECTS FROM THE LEAST EFFECTIVE PROJECTS 





MOST EFFECTIVE 


LEAST FFPFrTTVF 




PROJECTS 




Which of the following best describes 






the neighborhood in which this pupii 






lives? 






Primarily residential 


64% 


1 J /o 


Primarily commercial or industrial 


0% 


3% 


Both residential and commercial 


25% 


81% 


Primarily rural 


11% 




In your opinion which type ct factor has 






contributed most signif ican!:ly to this 






child's educational limitation? 






Physical 


8% 


2% 


Psychological 


11% 




ACaCi'^'iUiC 


17% 




Cultural 

^ — 


6A% 


77% 


What is the primary basis for selecting 






this child to participate in this program' 






Inconsistency between achievement 






and potential 


62% 


34% 


Below grade level achievement 


31% 


64% 


Behavior problem 


1% 


0% 


Other 


4% 


1% 


Unknown 


1% 


1% 


Would you describe the relationship 






between the design of this reading program 






and this child's individual needs? 






Program meets needs 


60% 


40% 


Program can be modified to meet needs 


40% 


53% 


Program not suitable for child's needs 


0% 


7% 
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^able 4-12 (cont.. ) 


MOST EFFECTIVE 
PROJECTS 


LEAST EFFECTIVE 
PRO TFfTc; 


If you were able 'to order instructional 






materials specifically for this child, 






how would your choice compare with the 






materials presently available for 






working with him? 






Same 


kll 


18% 


Partly same, partly different 


58/! 


76% 


Totally different 


OX 


6% 



* Based on all program participants, grades 1-12 
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Alsoy teachers identified 77% of the pupils in the least effective proiects 
as having educational limitations attributable to cultural deficits; in the more 
effective projects only 64% of the pupils wore so designated. 

The way in which children were ci'^.lected to participate in the Title I 
project differed in most and least effective projects. Two-thirds jf thp 
pupils in the most effective projects were selected on the basis of an incoi^-- 
sistency between their past achievement and their intellectual potential. 
These are children v \o are "not working up to potential" or are "underachievers" . 
An assumption is made, (usually based on I.Q. scores) about the capacity of the 
children, and that is then compared to the actual achievement level observed. 
If there is a discrepancy, the child may be eligible to participate in a Title 
I program. In the least effective project, though, two thirds of the students 
were selected solely on the basis of achievement levels below the grade level 
expectation for the child. In those projects pupils who scored "below grade 
level" by some designated amount would be eligible for Title I participation, 
regardless of that child's potential. 

The difference in n).ethod of selection could easily work in favor of 
those projects using the criterion of inconsistency between achievement and 
potential. Those projects are selecting students who have the greatest likelihood 
of success. 

They may be choosing, for example, students who are two years behind in 
achievement but whose potential indicates they should be doing grade leve?, 
work. Those projects who are selecting pupils only on the basis of their failure 
to do grade level work may be selecting students who by nature of their potential 
cannot do any better than that, regardless of the program offered them. 
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VTliether or not children should hn selected ilor participation in a Title I 
reading program solely on the basis of below grade Ic ^1 reading scores is an 
issue on which Title I administrators hav*^ \ot a^rer-l. Some prograir.^ select 
those children who score below grade level, but who also indicate by virtue of 
I.Q. testing a capacity to attain higher scores, Sectioin E of this chapter 
will investigate in greater detail the relation between I.Q, scores and 
demonstrated gains in reading achievement* 

The educational milieu of today is one which supports a notion that edu- 
cational programs should be tailored to fit the needs of individual children^ 
not the hypothetical average of a group of children. Teachers were asked to 
indicate how well they thought a particular Title I reading program fit the needs 
of each individual child in that program. In the most effective programs 
teachers indicated that the reading program met the needs of 60% of the children 
enrolled > and that the program could be modified sufficiently to meet the needs 
of the remaining 40% of the children. In the least effective programs teachers 
judged the program to be one meeting the needs of only 40% of the children and 
could be modified to meet the needs of another 53%. But teachers judged the 
program to be unsuitable for 7% of the children* 

Frequently the teachers who service the Title I reading programs have had 
little or nothing to do with its desig.i or with the ordering of materials 
to be available to the program. They were asked the following question: 
"If you were able to order instructional meterials specifically for this child, 
how would your choice compare with the materials presently available for xvorking 
with h7^m?" Teachers in tha most effective programs indicated that they would 
order the same materials for 42% of the children, and for the remaining 58% 
would order some of the same, but some different ones also. In the least effec- 
tive projects teachers would order the same materials for only 18% of the child- 
ren. They would order some of the same but some different additional materials 
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for 76%, and for 6% of the pupils they woL.ld order toCally different materials. 

It seems clear, then, that the design of the reading program and the 
materials available are fairly well suited to the needs of individual children 
in the most effective programs; they are less well suited to the needs of the 
children in the least effective projects. 

It is especially interesting to note that the answers to the above 
questions on design of reading program and suitability of materials were pro- 
vided on Form 71-B: Pretest, and thus collected at the start of the Title I 
reading program, usually in late October. Teachers, then, were able very early 
in the program to judge whether the program and the materials therein were 
appropriate for an individual child. 
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E. ACHIEVEMENT AND INTELLIGENCi: 

An analysis of reading programs such as the present one should attempt to 
consider all possible contributions to the success or failure of an individual 
child to profit from reading instruction. And likewise, if we are to compare 
projects on the amount of gain in reading achievement scores, as was done above, 
we must be careful that the projects have enrolled children of comparable 
general scholastic ability. The I.Q.s of children in the most effective 
projects seem not to differ significantly from those in least effective projects. 

The mean I.Q. of all children in Title I reading programs was 95.3, 
and the standard deviation was 11. The mean score is identical to that reported 
in 1969^70. The distribution of I.Q. scores for those two years is presented in 
Table 4-13. 



TABLE 4-13 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF I.Q.s OF TITLE I PARTICIPANTS 



I.Q. Range 


1969-70 


1970-71 


less than 80 

81-90 

91-100 

101-110 

111-120 

121 and over 


9% 
24% 
37% 
20% 
7% 
2% 


8% 
25% 
37% 
21% 
7% 
2% 
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Children with I.Q. of 121 and over are making average monthly gains 
somewhat lower than those with I.Q. between 111 and 120. I.Q. , then, is not 
a perfect predictor of the size of gains in reading scores to be expected from 
participation in a Title I reading program. 

It is important to point out that children with I.O.s below 80 benefited 
considerably from participation in a Title 1 reading program. We would not 
originally have been surprised to find that these students benerited relatively 
little fiom Title I programs since their reading deficits might be more readily 
ascribed to lack of potential than to education.vl deprivation. This was not 
the case. These children have done quite wall, making average monthly gains of 
1.2) above the gains of 1.0 one would expect* /rom groups with sn average I.Q. 
of 100. 

It can be noted that 70% of all participants in Title I reading programs 
have I.Q. below 101. Only 9% have I.Q.s above 111c It is clear thc-^^ Title I 
reading programs are serving mainly those children with measured abil-.cies on 
the low side of the distribution. 

It is of importance to consider whether a child's success in a reading 
program is related to his I.Q, Table 4-14 provides the information necessary 
to answer this question. 



TABLE 4-14 
READI.VG ACHIEVEMENT BY I.Q. LEVELS 
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I.Q. 


. AVERAGE MONTHLY GAINS 
1969-70 1970-71 


less than 80 


1.4 


1.2 


81-90 


1.6 


1.2 


91-100 


1.5 


1.5 


101-110 


1.6 


1.6 


111-120 


1.7 


1.8 


121 and over 


1,5 


1.6 
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Average monthly gains during the program are minimally irelated to I.O. 
Children with I.O. of less than 80 are making gains comparable to those made by 
children with I.Q, between 81 and 90. IJhat is extremely encouraging is that 
both those groups, and the next, those scoring between 91 and 100 are making 
gains well above the average?, expected gain of l.CK These groups are exceeding 
the gains one would predict on the basis of their measured I.Q. 
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F- ACHIEVEMSNT AND DURATION OF PROGRAM 

In an attempt to determine those program characteristics which might be 
related to program success we analyzed gains in reading 5 s as a function of 

• fpber uf hours each child actually spent in his Title I reading program 
That data is presented in Table A-'IS . 

TABLE 4-15 

GAINS IN READING SCORES IN REI^^TION TO DUR^-^IION 
OF THE PROGRAM 



Hours Ln program 


Number of students 


Average Monthly Gain 


1-25 


88 


1.1 


26-50 


539 


1.5 


51-75 


1041 


1.5 


76-100 


669 


1.2 


101-125 


265 


1.6 


126-150 


628 


1.7 


151-175 


155 


i.A 


176-200 


0 




..lore than 200 


150 


.9 



One would expect that the number of hours actually spent in Title I reading 
iastruction would be positively related to pains in readi^'^ score. The smallest 
gains were made by those students who spent the most time - jver 200 hours - in 
the program. The largest gains were made by those \.ho spent between 126 and 150 
hours In the program. 
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G. PROJECT EFFECTIVENESS AND COST 

No analysis of project effectiveness would be complete without an a-.-:lvsis 
of cost factors • The average per pupil costs of the tnost and least effective 
projects were computed and are found in Table 4-16. The amount spent by the 
most effective projects was $269.85 and that srpent by the least effective 
projects, $272.21. It is quite clear that the total amount spent is not at all 
related to the success of the project in inproving reading scores. 

All projects submitted detailed fiscal analysis of their expenditures indicating 
not only the amount syent on various instructional activities but also the amount 
spent on activities which serviced the project, e.g. transportation, food, 
guidance health, library, and the amount expended on administration, ' .e.d 
charges, maintenance and capital expenditures. The figures above include all 
such expenditures. 

It is interesting to note, however, hoV much of the total was expended only 
on reading instruction. Table A-16 presents that information in the column headed 
''per pupil cost for reading instruction only". The most effective projects spent 
$205.1:4 per pupil on reading instruction alone. The least effective projects 
spent only $1^3. A7 on reading instruction. While both kinds of projects, i,e. 
most and least effective, spent comparable total amounts per pupil, there is con- 
siderable difference in the amount spent on reading instruction, with the most 
effective projects spending $63.07 more than the least effective projects. 
What -his means is ^\iat the least effective projects are spending more of their 
money on non-reading activities, i.e. supportive a tivities, administration of 
projects, capital expenditures end maintenance. The most effective projects 
use rnly $64.31 per pupil on those activities, the lease effective projects use 
$129.74 for those activities. 
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T/3LE 4-16 

COMPARISON OF COSTS FOR HOST A-N*D LEAST EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 



LEA ranking 


Total 
pupil 


per 
cost 


Per pupil cost for 
reading instruction only 


Difference 


Most Effeccive 










1 


$290 


25 


$283.09 


5 "7.16 


2 


422 


91 


33S.13 


-84.78 


3 


249 


92 


174.15 


-75.77 


A 


204 


53 


164.85 


-39.68 


Average 


269. 




205.54 


-64. 31 


Least Effective 










14 


166. 


32 


130.74 


-15.58 

i 


15 


219. 


75 


101.23 


-118.52 


16 


275. 


66 


121.42 


-154.24 


17 


572. 


37 


402. 32 


-170.05 ■ 


18 


260. 


44 


178.09 


-82.35 


Average 






142.47 


•-129.74 
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Wa do not vish to ir.ply zhaz guidance and other ^uppor u-. servic^is have 
no effect on a child reading achievement. >Ja wish tc emphasize thit the most 
effective projects had a per pupil exrenditjia of S205.54 for reading; instruction, 
wr- .-Le tne least effective projects spenc only SX42.47 for readme instruction, 
for each pupil despite greater totil per pupil aXDendmures . 

Table 4-16 indicates thac suvr.e pupils m zhe nost eifeci^ve proiec: '^ did 
receive supportive services but nost of these services vere funded with local and 
state conr^-'insatory money. The capacity of the school syscen to provide for the 
child's non-instructio.-al needs v;iLh its om locally funded resources is probably 
a factor contributing to the success of the Title I program. 

Conclusions based on the findings of this statewide evaluation are presented 
on the next page followed by recommendations concerning suggested areas of 
investigation for subsequent evaluations and possible follow-up to this report. 



CONCLUSIONS 

In order to reach the goal of incrr.asing the child's average ncnch^^ ^^aia over 
his prior average monthly gain, the LEA should apply the following guidelines 
to the design o£ a Title I reading project: 

1. Pro\ ide each child with instructional materials particularly suited to his 
needs . 

2. Design a reading progr^. compatible with each child's individual needs. 

3. Involve the teacher in the selection ot materials and m designing the 
project . 

4. Do not dilute your Title 1 tunds by attempting to provide too many supportive 
services and/or by attempting to serve too many children. 

5. Investigate the possibility ot providing supportive services rhrough other 
available community or school departmeu'^ resources - 

6. Recognize that children who reside in residential/commercial areas, and/or 
Who exhibit marked cultural deficits requ^^re programs specially designed to 
meet their needs. 
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RECOM>!ENDATIONS 



i^. Study shoulc be nade of rhe most effective programs in terms of organiza- 
tional viatcems, contenc, facilities and rnethods to provide models for othe 
less effective vri grans , 

The effect of other varialLas might be investigated, ^uch as concentration 
of chiidren receiving AFDC and mobility of population, 

A count should be taken of the actual n^orjber of hours of direction anc 

supervision given to Title I reading teachers and the ratio of reading 

teachers to supervisory reading specialists should be determined. 

The least effective reading projects » if they are to continue, shoald under- 

considerable restructuring > or should be forced to jusf'fy their approacrn 

satisfactorily. 



Copies of : 

Form 71A-1 -Program Information 
Form 71A-2 -Project Information 
Form B -Fre-Test Informatiov. 

Form C -Post-Tast Information 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
EVALUATION SURVEY FORM 71 
PROGRAH INFORMATION 



Part I: Th.e foLlovir.g has been completed hy the SEA Title I staff. 

Please verity for accuracy, 

1. LEA Code No, 

I I 



2. Naine of LEA 



1 


2 






I- 


1 

i 




i 
I 












10 



3, V/hat vas your school district's average per-pupil 

expenditure from all non-Title I funds for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970? 



TT 



4, What was the number of school-age children in this district 

enrolled in public and non-putlic schools as of October 1970? 

Public 

I i I i 1 i 



Non-Public 



23 



28 
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*t II : ..ne f ollcvinz : 
repre sen tative 



1. ?le.:se indicate the nunber of children, bv ethnic ^rou:;, vho 
parLicipated in this Title I project. 



white , Ho rive born 

x''vl:e, foreign born 

black, native born 

black, foreign born 

Oriental 

other 

Totcl 



29-32 
33-36 
37-^0 
41-14 
45-48 
49-52 



79 80 



I f ;^^f;;Pl^^3te<i count by grade level of public and non^-public 
school children actually participating in Title I programs during 
this academic year. (Note separate charts for public school on 
tnis page, non-public schooj. on page 3.) 



PUBLIC 



PRE -SCHOOL 








T — 


3-6 


K 


L 








7-10 


1 










11-14 


2 


2_ 








15-18 


3 


_J_ 








19-22 


4 


i. 








23-26 


5 


f 








27-30 


6 


H 








31-34 


7 










35-38 


8 


L 








39-42 


9 










43-46 


10 


i i 




] 




47-50 


11 










51-54 


12 


L. 








55-58 


Special Ed, 


1. 








59-62 


Total 






3 








63-68 



2 

80 



Part II 2. (CorCinued) 



I 



KON-PUBLIC 



PRE- SCHOOL 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Special Ed, 

r " 

Total j 



1 

3-6 
7-iO 
11- 14 
15-18 
19-22 
j 23-26 
27-30 
31-34 
35-38 
39-42 
43-46 
47-50 
51-54 
55-58 
59-62 
63-68 



0 


3 


79 


80 



NOTE: The total public and non-public school enrollment should correspond 
to the total ethnic group enrollraents in question number 1. 
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3. Give an unduplicated count by grade level of public and non-public 
school children actually participating in Section 4, of the State 
Compensatory Program , during this academic year. 



PUBLIC 



PRE -SCHOOL 
K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

Special Ed 
Total 



3-6 

7-10 
11-14 
15-18 
19-22 
23-26 
27-30 
31-34 
35-38 
39-42 
43-46 
47-50 
51-54 
55-58 
59-62 
63-68 



0 I 4 
79 80 
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Part II 3. (Continued) 



NON-PUBLIC 



PRE -SCHOOL 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Special Ed . 
Total 



3-6 
7-10 
11-14 
15-18 
19-22 
23-26 
27-30 
31-34 
35-38 
39-42 
43-46 
47-50 
51-54 
55-58 
59-62 
63-68 



_0_ 
79 



- b- 



Indicate how many children received instruction or services 
funded by both Title I and Section 4 of the State Coir.pensat 
Program during this academic year. 



PUBLIC 



PRE-SCHOOL 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Special Ed, 
Total 



3-6 
7-10 
11-14 
13-18 
19-22 
23-26 
27-30 
31-34 
35-38 
39-42 
43- 46 
47-50 
51-54 
55-58 
59-62 
63-68 



0 6 
79 80 
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Part II 



(Continued) 



I — r 



NON-PUBLIC 



PRE -SCHOOL 
K 
1 
2 
3 
A 
5 



8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Special Ed 
Total 



3-6 

7-:.o 

11-14 
15-18 
19-22 
23-26 
27-30 
31-34 
35-38 
39-42 
43-46 
47-50 
51-54 
55-58 
59-62 
63-65 



0 |7 
79 80 
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5. Please prepare an "Actual Expenditure Ereakdo™" of instructional 
a:nd service activities within your compensatory program. 

TITLE I, ESEA 

A. INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



1. Art 

2. Business Education 

3. Cultural Enrichment 

4. English-Reading 

5. English-2nd Language 

6. English-Speech 

7. English-Other 

8. Foreign Language 

9. Health/Phys. Ed . /Recreation 



10. Home Economics 

11. Industrial Arts 

12. Mathematics 
12. Music 

14, Natural Science 

15, Social Science 

16, Vocational Education 

17, Sp. Activities for Handicapped 

18, Pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten 









1 






















2 
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19. Other Instructional Activities 

20. TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES (sum of lines 1-19) 






































1-2 

3-10 
11-18 
19-26 
27-34 
35-42 
43-50 
51-58 
59-66 
67-74 

79-80 
1-2 

I 

3-10 
11-18 ■ 
19-26 
27-34 '■ 
35-42 
43-50 
51-58 . 
59-66 
67-74 ' 

79-80 

1-2 ; 

3-10 , 

J 

11-2C ' 
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B. SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

1. Attendance 

2. clothing 

3. Food 

4. Guidance and Counseling 

5. Health-Dental 

6. Health-Medical 

7. Library 



21-2S 
2 9-36 
37-44 
45-52 
53-60 
61-68 
69-76 

79-80 

1-2 
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8. Psychological 

9. School Social Work 

10. Speech Therapy 

11. Transportation 

12. Sp. Services for Handicapped 

13. Other Service Activities 

14. TOTAl. COST OF SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
(sum of lines 1-13) 

C. VERIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES 

1. Total A- 20 and B-14 above 

2. Add: Expenditures in series 
100, 600, 700, 800, and 1,200 
as reported on finr^ncial report 
forms (RI 11270-Titie 1) 



3. Total expenditures - (to 

agree with total expenditures 
as raported on financial 
reports) - Title I 



3-10 
11-18 
19-26 
27-34 
35-42 
43-50 
51-59 



60-69 
70-78 





- 




1 




7 9-80 












1-2 










3-12 
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5. (Continued) 

STATE CO>IPENSATORy 

A. INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

1. Art 

2. Business Education 

3. Cultural Enrichment 

4 . English-Reading 

5. English-2nd Language 

6. English-Speech 

7. English-Other 

8. Foreign Language 



9. Health-Pys. Ed . /Recreati on 

10. Home Economics 

11. Industrial Arts 

12. Mptbematics 

13. Music 

14. Natural Science 

15. Social Science 

16. Vocational Education 

17. Sp. Activities for Handicapped 
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18. Pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten 

19. Other Ins true tir.nal Activities 

20. TOTAL COST ON INSTRUCTIONAL ^ 
ACTIVITIES (sum of lines 1-19) 



-1 1 



13- 


20 


21- 


28 


29- 


36 


37- 


44 


45- 


52 


53- 


60 


61- 


68 


69- 


76 


79- 


80 


1- 


2 


3- 


10 


li- 


IS 


19- 


26 


27- 


34 


35- 


42 


43- 


50 


51- 


58 


59- 


66 


67- 


74 


79- 


80 


1- 


2 


3- 


10 


; 




11- 


18 



19-28 
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B. SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

1. Attendance 

2. clothing 

3. Food 

4. Guidance and Counseling 

5. Health-Dental 

6. Health-Medical 



1. Library 

8. Psychological 

9. School Social Work 

10. Speech Therapy 

11. Transportation 

12. Sp. Services for Handicapped 

13. Other Service Activities 

14. TOTAL COST OF SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

"um of lines 1-13) 

C. VERIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES 
1. Totals of A and B above 



29-36 
37-44 
45-52 
53-60 
61-68 
69-76 

79-80 

1-2 

3-10 
11-18 
19-26 
27-34 
35-42 
43-50 
51-58 
59-67 



2. Add: Expenditures in series 
100, 600, 700, 800, and 3., 200 
as reported on financial report 
forms (R13171C - Section 4) 



68-77 

79-80 
1-2 

3-12 
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3. Total Expenditures - (to 

agree with total expenditures 
as reported on financial 
reports) - State Compensatory 



13-22 
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Part III: Please coin.;Dlete the follcjwing information on parental involvement . 

1, Sirxce June, 1970, have you had any CITIZEN'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE (S) 
in your district concernod with Title I. or other compensatory 
^ograns ? 

1. yes ( ) 2. no ( ) 23 



If you answered ^'No" to question 1, do not complete the remainder 
of this program questionnaire. If you answered "Yes" to question 1, 
complete questions 2^12 below. 



2. Please indicate below the number of Title I, ESEA Citizen's 
Advisory Committees currently active in your district: 



24-25 



Did you receive ASSISTANCE or ADVICE from your State Department 
of Education in establishing Title I, ESEA Citizen's Advisory 
Committee (s) in your district? (check only one answer) 

!• Yes, ASSISTANCE ( ) 3. Yes, BOTH ( ) 

1. Yes, ADVICE ( ) ^. NONE ( ) 26 

Since June, 1970, with which of the following have Citizens' 
Advisory Committees in your district been concerned? 
(Mark all that apply 0 

1. Issues concerning the entire 1. Yes ( ) 2 . No ( ) 27 

district 

2. Issues concerning a subdivision 1. Yes ( ) 2 . No ( ) 28 

of the district 

3. Issues concerning individual 1. Yes ( ) 2, No ( ) 29 

schools in the district 

4. Issues concerning specific 1. Yes ( ) 2 / No ( ) 30 

Title I, ESEA projects 
in the district 

5- Other, specify Yes ( ) 2, No ( ) 31 



EKLC 
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What vere the duties of the Citizen's Advisory Committee? 
(Mark all that apply,) 

1. Supplied information on parents' 1, Yes ( ) 2 . No ( ) 32 
views of unmet educational 
needs 

2- Supplied information on 1, Yes ( ) 2 . No ( ) 33 

students' views of unmet 
educational needs 

3. Made recommendations on 1. Yes ( ) 2 . No ( ) 34 

expenditures of Title I 
funds 

4. Participated in the develop- 1, Yes ( ) 2 , No ( ) 35 

inent of Title I applications 

5. Reviewed Title I applications 1. Yes ( ) 2, No ( ) 36 

6, Made reconnnenda tions on 1, Yes ( ) 2. No ( ) 37 

improvement of Title I 
programs 

7, Participated in Title I 1. Yes ( ) 2. No ( ) 38 

program evaluations 

8, Recommended teacher personnel 1, Yes ( ) 2, No ( ) 39 

policy changes 

9- Other duties, specify 1. Yes ( ) 2, No ( ) 40 



EKLC 
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6. 



Please indicate below the number of each of the rollaving typ.-i 
of persons on Title I, ESEA Citizen's Advisory Cornmittees in 
your district: (enter 0 if there are no representatives or a 
specified type) 



1. Public school administrators 



2. Public school ccachers 



3, i.ivate school personnel 



4 , Local he a 1th agency 



! 41-42 



43-44 



45-46 



47-48 



5. Local velfare agency personnel 



6. Parents of Title I, ESEA children 

Parent representatives of the 
7- COl-IMUNITy ACTION PROGRAM 

g Parent members of tno HEADSTART 
ADVISORY CO>241TTEL 

9^ Representatives from other 
ne ighborhood groups 



10. Students from local secondary schools 



11. Others 



49-50 



51-52 



53-54 



55-56 



57-58 



59-60 



61-62 



Since June, 1970, how often (on the average) have each of the Title I 
ESEA Citizen's Advisory Conimittees met in your district? 

1. Three or more times a month ( ) 3. Once a month ( ) 

2. Twice a month ( ) 4. j.ess than once a month ( ) 63 



8. 



Since June, 1970, has training been provided for Title I, ESEA 
Citizen's Advisory Committees in your district? 

1- Yes ( ) 2. No ( ) 64 



EKLC 



If you answered ''Yes'' to question 8, please indicate the subject 
matter included in training for Title I Citizen's Advisory 
Committee nieinbers in your district. (Mark all that apply.) 



1, 


Training in academic curricula 


1, 


Yes 


( 


) 


2 . 


No 


( ) 


65 


0 


Training in school finance 


1, 


Yes 


( 


) 


2. 


No 


( ) 


66 


3 . 


Training in school personnel 
policies 


1. 


V^s 


C 


) 


2. 


No 


( ) 


67 


4. 


Training in Title I program 
procedures 


1, 


Yes 


(. 


) 


2. 


No 


C ) 


68 


5. 


Training in instructional 
niedia and equipir^ent 


1, 


Yes 


{ 


) 


2. 


No 


( ) 


69 


6. 


Other, speci-Cy 


1. 


Ye£ 


( 


) 




No 


( ) 


70 



Do you reimburse members of Title I> ESEA Citizen's Advisory 
Coimnittees in your district for expense incurred in the 
performance of their duties? 

1* Yes ( ) 2. No ( ) ^ 71 



Since June, 1970, has your school district provided clerical or 
technical staff for the Citizens' Advisory Committees? 
^Check one response.) 

1* No ( ) 3. Yes, technical staff ( ) 



2. Yes, clerical staff ( ) 



4. Yes, both 



( ) 72 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
EVALUATION SURVEY FORM 71- A- 2 
PROJECT INFORMATION 



Part I; 



The following has been completed by he State Education Agency Title I staff 
Do not change th^se values. 



1* LEA code number 



1 2 

2. Title I Project number 



3 4 

3. State Compensatory project number 

4. Name of LEA 



Rl 



5 6 



5. Title I funds expended 









1 

I 












30 

2 funds expended 


36 


37 


38 






















39 












45 


46 


47 



7. 



29 



What was the relationship between Title I and State Compensatory funds In this 
project? 

1. Title I rnly ( ) 

2. State only ( ) 

3. Title I with 100% State supplement ( ) 

4. Title I with less than 100% State supplement ( ) 48 



ERIC 
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Questlons 8 and 9 will hi completed only if option 4 was checked in Question 7. 



8. What percentage of the total State Compensatory grant numbered 

Vas used to supplement this Title I Projecu? rI 



JJ-D 

49 51 



9- 



List the numbers of other Title 1 projects which were also supplemented by 
this State Compensatory grant and the percentage that was allotted to each. 



Project No> 







52 53 







Percentage of a llot ^ ent 



54 



56 



57 58 



59 



61 
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Part II: The following project information is to be completed by the LEA representative. 

Title I components are to be supplied only if there is a Title I project number 
in Part I. State Compensatory compone are to be supplied only if there is a 
State number in Part I. 



Title I Component 

A. Beginning date 

(month/dr^-r/year) 



..... . ;.ig date 

(month/ day/ year ) 



Time of operation 



68 



1, Regular school day 

2. After school 

3. Before school 

4, Saturday 







62 







1 . yes 

1 . yes 

1. yes 

1 . yes 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 







67 







73 



2. no ( ) 74 

2. no ( ) 75 

2. no ( ) 76 

2. no ( ) 77 



B. Title I Personnel 

Number of 

Di rectors 

Teachers 

Teacher Aides 

Counselors 

Medical 

Dental 

Psychological 
Soc, Workers 
Clerical 
Custodial 
Consultants 



1 7 



79-80 



Full Time Equivalents 

7-9 Directors 

10-12 Teachers 

13-15 Teacher Aides 

16-18 Counselors 

19-21 Medical 

22-24 Dental 

25-27 Psychological 

28-30 Soc. Workers 

31-33 Clerical . 

34-36 Custodial 

37-39 Consultants 



_7-ll 
-12-16 
-.17-21 
.22-26 
.27-31 
.32-36 
-.37-41 
.42-46 
.47-51 
.52-56 
57-61 



ERIC 





1 


00 


1 


} 

! 






1 6 



79-80 



79-80 
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State Comp ^nsatory Component 

A. Beginn ig date 

(mon day/ year) 



Ending date 

(month/day /year) 



Time of operation 



13 








12 







18 



1. 


Regular school day 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( 


) 


19 


2. 


After school 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( 


) 


20 


3. 


Before school 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( 


) 


21 


4. 


Saturday 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( 


) 


22 



B. State Compensatory Personnel 



Number of 

Directors 

Teachers 

Teacher Aides 

Counsel ors 

Medical 

Dental 

Psychological 
Social Worker 
Clerical 
Custodial 
Consultants 



I 23-25 
I 26-28 
29-31 
32-34 
35-37 
38-40 
41-43 

i 44-46 

I 

i 47-49 
[ 50-52 
1 53-55 



F nll Time Equivalents 



Directors 

Teachers 

Teacher Aides 

Counselors 

Medical 

Dental 

Psychological 
Social Worker 
Clerical 
Custodial 
Consultants 



7-11 

12-16 

17~21 

22-26 

27-31 

32-36 

37-41 

42-46 

4Z-51 

52-56 

57-61 



79-80 



79-80 
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3. Title I Children 

Give an unduplicated count by grade level of public and non-public school 
children actually participating in the Title I Component of this project. 



PUBLIC 



pre-school 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Special Ed. 
TOTAL 



7-10 

11-14 

15-lH 

19-22 

23-26 

27-30 

31-34 

35-38 

39-42 

43-46 

47-50 

51-54 

55-58 

59-62 

63-66 

67-72 



NON-PUBLIC 



Pre-school 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Special Ed. 
TOTAL 



7-10 

11-14 

15-18 

19-22 

23-26 

27-30 

31-34 

35-38 

39-42 

43-46 

47-50 

51-54 

55-58 

59-62 

63-66 

67-72 



79-80 



79-80 



ERIC 
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State Compensatory Children 



Give an unduplicated count by grade level of public and non-public school 
children actually participating in the Title I Component of this project. 



PUBLIC 



NON-PUBLIC 



pre-school 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 
.5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Special Ed 
TOTAL 



7-10 

11-14 

15-18 

19-22 

23-26 

27-30 

31-34 

35-38 

39-42 

43-46 

47-50 

51-54 

55-58 

59-62 

63-66 

67-72 



pre-school 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

Special Ed. 
TOTAL 



9 








} 








) 








> 








> 








_ _ > 








-. ..2. 
































% 








% 








% 








% 

















/-lO 

11-14 

15-18 

19-22 

23-26 

27-30 

31-34 

35-38 

39-42 

43-46 

47-50 

51-54 

55-58 

59-62 

63-66 

67-72 



79-80 



79-80 



ERIC 
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Are the children participating in the State Compensatory Program 

1. the same children who were served by the Title I component? ( ) 

OR 

2. completely different children from the ones reported for the 

Title I component? ( ) 

OR 

3. partially the same and parti- ici.. u Lv.ren from the 

ones reported for the Title :. component? ( ) 



If you answered yes to 3-^3 above^ indicate the total number of children 
participating in a . tate Compensatory Program who also participated in 
the Title I comporer.c* 



8 



12 



-8- 

7. Within this project, how many children participated in each of the following 
specific program activities? 



Code 

Number 



Activity 



01 Reading ReAdinQg^p 



Remedial or 

02 Corrective Reading 
Language Arts and 

03 Communtcat-: o n SKi-Hs 



English as a 
OA Flo >\on(i Langijagf^ 



05 Special Ediicatipp 



06 EX^-Schg.Ql 



.07 .kindergarten 



_Q8 rnltnral 



Pupil Personnel 
09 Services 



10 Mathematics 



11 Transl^rional 



12 Library 



13 Media CenttPr 



_14 Re(!rfiat:-inn 



J:5 Speech and Hfiari.p.g 

Community Schools 



l7 Industrial Art 53 



18 Vocational Education 



19 School Clinic 



FRJ^T 23 other (specify) 



Title: I 





Statfe 
Compensatory 



7--10 
11-14 
15-18 
19-22 




23-26 
2/-30 
31-34 
35-38 
39-42 
43-46 
47-50 
51-54 
55-58 
59-62 











63 


-66 










67 


-70 










71 


-74 










75 


-78 


2 


8 


79- 


-80 


























7- 


10 










11 


-14 



Unduplicated 
Total 




15-18 
19-22 
23-26 
27-30 







1 
I 




31- 


•34 










35- 


•38 




1 






39- 


•42 










43- 


•46 








47- 


•50 








51- 


•54 










55- 


-58 










59- 


-62 










63- 


-66 










67- 


•70 


2 


9 


79- 


•80 
















1 






7-10 


j 






11- 


-14 


( 






15- 


■18 


! 






19- 


22 








i 








23- 


26 




i 




27- 


30 






i , 

1 i 






31- 


34 


1 

i 
1 






35- 


38 


1 






39- 


42 


i 

! 1 






43- 


46 



1-6 
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8. If this proje. . ..d tlu^ services of a Teacher Aide, which of the following 

categoriGs would best describe this Aide? 



1. assistant t:p?acher ( ) 

2. instructional aide ( ) 

3. supervisional aide ( ) 
A, clerical aidi ( ) 



5. combination of above ( ) 
no teacher aide ( ) 

7« other, specify ( ) 



55 



9. Did staff assigned to tliis compensatory project participate in a training 
program? 

1. yes ( ) 2. uo ( ) 



56 



CO^LETE QUESTION 10 ONLY IF YOU RESPOND POSITIVELY TO QUESTION 9. IF YOU RESPONDED "NO^' YOU ARK 

FI S LSHED WITH THIS QU ESTIONNAIRE. 

^ How many different Lrainin"g"^pVogr5ns^^ proj'ecr^ ^ 57^3F 



i 



79-80 



I 

I FOR EACH OF THE TRAINING PROGRA mT^POI^E^^ FOLLOWING INFORMATION; 



TRAINING PROGRAM //I 



1-6 



Write in the activity code number from page 8 of the activity or activities 
within this project for whose personnel the training program being described 
was designed. 













! 


7-8 






9-10 




I 



11-12^ 



13-14 



L5-16 



ERIC 



B. Whar. was the duration in hours of -his training program? 

C. Please indicate the time of this training program. 



hours 



1. pre-service ( ) 

2. in-service ( ) 



3. both pre-service and in-service ( ) 

4. other, specify ( ) 



D* Did this training program provide joint training of the teachers with any 
of the following? 



1. teacher aide or other supportive personnel 

2, other professional personnel 

3, parents of pupils 

4. other personnel 



1. yes ( ) 2, no ( ) 

1. yes ( ) 2, no ( ) 

1. yes ( ) 2. no ( ) 

1. yes ( ) 2, no ( ) 



Who conducted this training program? 

1. project director * ( ) 

2. professional staff of LEA 

(e.g. reading specialist) ( ) 

3. SEA staff ( ) 

4. college or university ( ) 



5. consultants from business, 

industry, etc. 
6- private professional 

consultants 
7. other, specify 



17-19 



20 



21 
22 
23 
24 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 25 
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F. Please Indicate the objectives of this training; ogram. (select as many as necessary) 



0. 


L J. uuucLxuii ui new i.nsLrucLXonaJ. LecnniQU6s 


1 . 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


26 


1. 


Xil L J. ULIU^ LXUlik yJX. iicW COIi Lcll L Uld L c IT J. aX 


1 . 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


27 


2. 
















3. 


lUclL cJL JLclXb 


1 . 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


28 


measurement , evaluation , and reporting 


1 


yes 


\ J 


0 

£. . 




\ ) 




4. 


general orientation to the philosophy of 
















compensatory education 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


30 


5. 


culture and personality of the educationally 














6. 


disadvantaged 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


31 


iypes of learning disabilities 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


32 


7. 


project planning and design 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


33 


8. 


utilization of ancillary services (e.g. guidance) 


1. 


yes 


( ), 


2. 


no 


( ) 


34 


9. 


utilization of ^.^-^t resources (e.g. library, 
















community) 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


35 



Please Indicate the number of personnel of the following types who participated in 
this training progra^i, during the 19'' 0-71 academic year. 



Regular Classroom Teachers 

Special teachers, (other than compensatory 
teachers) Ex: itinerant music teachers 

Compensatory Teachers 

Guidance Counselors 

Social Workers 

School Principals 

Other Professional Personnel 

Parents 

Teacher Aides 

Others 



36-38 

39-41 
42-44 
45-47 
48-50 
51-53 
54-56 
57-59 
60-62 
63-65 



H, What was the total cost of this training program? 



66 ' ' * 72 



3 


I 


79 


80 



IF "EHERE ARE NO FURTHER TRAINING PROGRAMS TO DESCRIBE, YOU ARE FINISHED WITH THIS 
^ QURSriONNAIRE. 

ERIC 
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TRAINING PROGRAM 112 



A. Write in the activity code number from page 8 of the activity or activities 
within this project for whose personnel the training program being described 
was designed. 







7-8 






9-10 






11-12 






13-14 







15-16 



B. What was the duration in hours of this training program? 

C. Please indicate the time of this training program- 



hours 



1. pre-s(crvice ( ) 

2. in--service ( ) 



3. both pre-service and in-service ( ) 

4, other, specify ( ) 



D. Did this training program provide joint training of the teachers with any of 
the following? 



1. teacher aide or other supporti\re personnel 

2. other professional personnel 

3, parents of pupils 

4, other personnel 



1- yes ( ) 2, no ( ) 

1- yes ( ) 2. no ( ) 

1. yes ( ) 2, no ( ) 

1, yes ( ) 2, no ( ) 



£• Who conducted this training program? 



1. project director 

2. professional staff of LEA 

(e.g. reading specialist) 

3. SEA staff 

4. college or university 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



5, consultants from business, 

industry, etc. 

6, private professional 

consultants 

7 , other, specify 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



F. Please indicate the objectives of this training program. (select as many as 
necessary) 



0. 
1. 
2. 

3. 

4, 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



introduction of new instructional techniques 
introduction of new content material 
utilization of instructional equipment and 
materials 

measurement, evaluation and reporting 
general orientation to the philosophy of 

compensatory education 
culture and personality of the educationally 

disadvantaged 
types of learning disabilities 
project planning and design 

utilization of ancillary services (e.g. guidai 
utilization of other resources (e.g. library, 
conmunity) 



17-19 



20 



21 
22 
23 
24 



25 



1. 


yes 


( 


) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


26 


1. 


yes 


( 


) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


27 


1. 


yes 


( 


) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


28 


1. 


yes 


( 


) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


29 


1. 


yes 


( 


) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


30 


1. 


yes 


( 


"> 


2. 


no 


( ) 


31 


1. 


yes 




) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


32 


1. 


yes 


( 


) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


33 


1. 


yes 


( 


) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


34 


1. 


yes 


( 


) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


35 



ERIC 



G. Please indicate the number of personnel of the following types who participated 
in this training program, during the 1970-71 academic year. 



Regular classrooir. teachers 

Special teachers, (other than comp,^nsatory ' 
teachers) EX: itinerant music teachers 

Compensatory teachers 

Guidance Counselors 

Social Workers 

School Principals 

Other professional personnel 

Parents 

Teacher aides 

Others 

H. What was the total cost of this training program? 



36-38 
39-41 

45-47 
48-50 
S.l-53 
54-56 
57-59 
60-62 
63-65 



66 



72 



79 80 



IF THERE ARE NO FURTHER TRAINING PROGRAMS TO DESCRIBE, YOU ARE FINISHED WITH THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE. 



EKLC 



TRAINING PROGRAM ff^ _ 

'l 6 

A. Write in the activity code number from page 8 of the activity or activities 
Within this project for whose personnel the training program being described 
Was designed. 



imi mi 9-10 n 



i I. 


11-12 






13-14 







15-16 



B. What was the duration in hours of this training program? 

C, Please indicate the tiae of this training program* 



hours 



1, pre-service ( ) 

2, in-service ( ) 



3. both pre-service and in-service ( ) 

4. other > specify ( ) 



Did this training program provide joint training of the teachers with any of 
the following? 



teacher aide or other supportive personnel 
2, other professional personnel 
3» parents of. pupils 
4, other personnel 

E. Who conducted this training program? 

( ) i 



1, yes ( ) 2. no ( ) 

1, yes ( ) 2. no ( ) 

1. yes ( ) 2. no ( ) 

1. yes ( ) 2. no ( ) 



1, project director 

2, professional staff of SEA 

(e.g* reading specialist) ( ) 

3. SEA staff ( ) 

4. college ot University ( ) 



5. consultants from business, ( ) 

industry, etc. 

6. private professional 

consultants 

7. other, specif y. 



( ) 
( ) 



Please indicate the objectives of this training program. (select as many 
as necessary) 



17-19 



20 



23. 
22 
23 
24 



25 



0, 


introduction to new instructional techniques 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


26 


1, 


introduction of new content material 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


27 


2, 


utilization of instructional equipment and 


















materials 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


28 


3. 


measurement, evaluation and reporting 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


29 


4. 


general ofientation to the philosophy of 






( ) 






( ) 






compensatory education 


1. 


yes 


2. 


no 


30 


5. 


culture and personality of the educationally 






( ) 






( ) 






d i s advaiit ag ed 


1. 


yes 


2. 


no 


31 


6. 


types Of learning disabilities 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


32 


7, 


project planning and design 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


33 


8. 


utilization of ancillary services (e.g. guidance) 


1. 


yea 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


34 


9. 


utilization of other resources (e.g, library, 


















conununity) 


1. 


yes 


( ) 


2. 


no 


( ) 


35 
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G. Please indicate the nxmber of personnel of the following types who participated 
in this training program, during the 1970-71 academic year. 



Regular classroom teachers 

Special teachers, (other than compensatory 
teachers) Ex: itinerant music teachers 

Compensatory teachers 

Guidance counselors 

Social Workers 

School principals 

Other professional personnel 

Parents 

Teacher aides 

Others 



36-38 
39-41 
42-44 
45-47 
48-50 
51-53 
54-56 
57-59 
60-62 
63-65 



H. What was the total cost o£ this training program? 



66 



72 



! 3 3 
79 80 

IF THERE ARE NO FURTHER TRAINING PROGRAMS TO DESCRIBE, YOU ARE FINISHED WITH THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE. 
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• >'K^SACE TO THF TEACHER 

Teachers know their vupil, veil, Jense their Tweeds, a-d observe their change-- i: 
is with this basic fact ir, :r:ind that the Title I Office of the Khode Islanci S'.-ii- 
Agency for Eleirientarv and Secondary ''-iucation turns to you, the c] ..ssroorr. teacher, • 
assist us vith our annual evaluati.o: nudv* 

Individual Pu: i I Information F. n.^ have been de.signe^ :o accumulate data reec'ir ir. 
pupils who are enrolled in your Titl, I, ESEA Reading and/cr Heading Kelated ClasN. 
The data requested are designed (1; to identify those project elements which insure 
the greatest effectiveness in programs for the academically disadvantaged, (2) to 
determine which new approaches are being used successfully with the academically 
disadvantaged, (3) to provide measurable data in relation to the child's achievement, 
and (4) to provide reliable demographic information pertinent to the Title 1 child. 
By collecting responses throughout the State and analyzing the patterns into which 
children fall, it should be possible to come closer than ever before to answering these 
very difficult and important questions. 

The Pupil Information Forms have been designed to draw on the special knowledge 
and the experiences which you, as a teacher, have had in your day-to-day encounters 
with your students. The individual questions may seem obvious to you, but your an- 
swers to each question are important to the usefulness of this evaluation study. 

Your sympathetic care and strict accuracy in following each instruction is 
sincerely requested. What you and other teachers have observed about students will 
eventually extend the ability of compensatory programs to meet these childrens^ needs. 

The evaluation covers only those participants enrolled in Reading and/or 
Reading Related Activities. When the study is completed, its findings will be shared 
with you. The anonymity of all respondents to questionnaires and the confidentiality 
of their replies will be scrupulously observed. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 
O -1- 
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You have been issued 75 sets of pre-coded IK^ cards. The numbers in the upper left 
hand corner are the project and teacher identification numbers. These numbers are 
repeated on each of the cards ne' ^ssary to complete this ues ■:ionnaire. The last 
digitCs) of the identification a ,.':iber represents the pupi nu:;:;ber. Please assign 
one number (card set) to each child in the compensatory program for whom you are com- 
pleting this evaluation quest iornaire. It is important that you record the child^s 
name an 1 code number for future reference- 

Upon cc-pletion of the questionnaire, please recheck to insure that none of the 
questions have been omitted and return the co'mpleted sets of IBM cards to the pro- 
ject director. If it has been arsolutely impossible to obtain a piece of infcrmation, 
place a- explanation and the car-: s) in an envelope. 

If you have any further questions concerning the completion of the questionnaire, 
please contact your local project director or Edvard T. Costa, Coordinator, Com- 
pensatory Education--277-.2841. 

The cards are due at the State Agency by October 30, 1970. 
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INSTPIJCTIONS FOR FILLING FITIL IBM CARDS 



SFECIr,, - ^£ : ''lease read these irstruc: i ?ns befor. startir.2; to fill th- 

:BM cards ! 



1* Use oni 7 t-j^£^-ial £ Tt lead IBM or electrographic pencil.^ such as those used i:i 
test sc:->rinr. to m--V the cards, Dc not use hard lead, ^nk, ball point pens, 
or cray-:--n. 

2. Mark or,.:-- within ^ iie ovals. Press down and fill in complete oral with heavv 
lead ma:~ . > 

3. Do not n:^ake marks or write anywhere on the cards except within the ovals, 

4. Do not make more than one mark in a column; be sure to mark initial zeroes, 

5. Do not fold, bend, or staple the cards, and do not use paper clips to hold the 
cards together. 

6^ Each card column on the IBM Mark Sense Card is compatible with the question on 
the project pupil information form. The question number, and card column are 
indicated for your convenience. Unnecessary positions have been excluded from 
the card and your response will conform to the selections on the questionnaire. 
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"Please complete che following quesrior.s vithin rhe ^ ce provided cr. 
Ithe IBM Mark Sense Card. Do not use I's unless req^-t: -ed to do so. 
jThe nur.bers en the questionnaire ccrrespcnd to the Ma x Sense 
jpositions on the card. 



]. Indicate the m.onth and vear in which this child v :S born. 
(Mark 01 for .Jan.. etc.) Dc not mark day of the -~.cnth. 


1 ! h - ^ 


2. In what grade is this pupil? (for grades 1-12 mark ^1-12, Pre- 
school 13, Kindergarten Special Education 15) 


1 


I 


3. What is this pupil's sex? 1. Male ( ) 2. Female ( ) 


1 


12 


4. To what ethnic group does this child belong? 

1. Negro (foreign born) 4. White (foreign born) 

2. Negro (native born) 5. Oriental 

3. White (native born) 6. Other 


1 


13 


5, For how many years prior to this one has this child participated 
In Title I reading program? 

0. none 

1. one year 

2. two years 

3. three years 

4. four years 
5c five years 


1 


14 


6. What type of school doe^; this child attend? 

1. Public 2. Parothial 3. Private 


1 


15 


How many times has this pupil been retained in a grade? 

0. nftver 

1. once 

2. twice 

3. three times 

4. four or more times 


1 


16 


8. What is this pupil's I.Q.? (e.g. l.Q. 95 mark 095) 


1 


17-19 


9. What I.Q. test was used for the score recorded above? (See list 
provided for code number) 


1 


20-21 


10. In your opinion which type of factor has contributed most 
significantly to this child's educational limitation? 
1 . physical (eyesight, nutrition, etc. ) 

2v psychological (emotional disturbance in child or at home) 

3. academic (poor attendance, poor teacher, etc#) 

4, cultural background (lack of experience, limited exposure 
to books , etc . ) 


1 


22 





card ! card 
, no. ! column 


1 

4 

'■^ 

o 
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jll. Vhat: is rho pr:r..:r-- r^sis for solccring this child to parti- 

1 cipare in ?ro,.,r;^.:w. !-!ark onlv one. 1 
{ ^ * - ■ *- ■ ■ 

1. ovinenr*- ■,[ : n , ---n^ : s c ency between achievement and projected 
pG t ent 1 <j : ' :ie i r r err.ed i ;i 1 1 
j 2. c-videncr' of belov urace achievement on standardized tests ; i 
'-•^r m t'-^acher-ass I gned ma^rks 'slow learner) I 
3. classrorr. behavior probler.c 
^. anct-hor r:..:s::s n:^t listed riere 
5. T do not Know ha.^i?^ for c-eiection 

— ■ . 1 


1 — 

1 
1 


1^. ^hicn o: the follow:: rig best describes the single major design 
of the cor-pcnsat ory progran: m which tnis child is partici- 
pating? Mark only one. 

1 remedia 1 /correct a ve diagnostic 
2. tutorial 3- developmental 
readiness 6. other 


! 
i 

1 

: 1 


. 

2i i 
i 
i 

i 


13, Is this pupiPs father on active duty with the military? 

1- no 2. ye5, enlisted status 3. yes, officer 

status 


1 


1 

25 1 


1-^. Which of the following bebt describes the neighborhood in 
which this pupil lives? Mark only one. 

1. primarily residential 

2. primarily commercial or industrial 

3. both residential and ccmmerclal 

4. primarily rural, farm or open country 


1 


1 

26 


15' Which of the following do you consider to be this pupil^s 
most immediate need in terms of his making progress toward 
school - re lated goals. Mark only one. 
1 more adequate diet 
2' medical services 

3, psychiatric or psychological services 
A. enrichment activities 


1 


27 


16. If you were able to order instructional materials specifically 
for this child, how would your choice compare with the 
materials presently available for 'working with him. 

1. The same as what is now available. 

2. All of what is now available plus some additional 
materia 1 s 

3. Some of what is now available 

4. Some of x^hat is now available plus some additional 
ma teria 1. 

5. Totally different materials from those which are now 
available. 


2 


6 


17. How would you describe the relationship between the design of this 
reading program and this child^s individual needs? 

1. The design of the program, as it stands, is compatible with this 
child's needs. 

2. The design of the program permits modifications to meet this 
student ' s needs , 

3. The design of the program is not suitable and cannot be 
sufficiently modified for meeting the needs of this child. 


2 


7 



»*''r.-n was the- pretesL acfcinistered? 
Arr:l cf ::reced:r:g ac.iccmic yea 
-^-ay preccdi-j: '^cader.ic year 
•lu^e of precede nil acader^ic year 
S v;:- 1 enb e r of l 1 : : :•> a c <5 d en c year 
"':to::iGr of uhl^, .academic year 
:."overr.ber of acade^^ic year 

F'ecerr.ber of rh^s academic vear 
January of tihis c^CaOenic year 
February rf this academic vear 



ARD t CAR: 



1^. 



••^re you recording pretest ::cores fror?. mo Gates -McGmi t les 

1. VGS 



nc 



IF VOr HAVE MARKED "KO" TO TKI5 QUESTION HAVE YOUR LOCAL TITLE J DIRECTOR 
CAL' THIS OFFICE FOR INSTRUCTIONS ON RECORDING YOUR PRETEST SCORES. 



20. 



Please record the appropriate form of Gates-MacGinitie, 

01. Readiness 

02. Primary A, Fcnn L 

03. Primary A, Form 2 
0^. Primary B, Form 1 
03. Primary B, Form 2 

06. Primary C. Form L 

07. Primary C, Form 2 

08. Survey D- Form L 

09. Survey D, Form 2 
10 Survey D, Form 3 
11. Survey E, Form i 
11-' Survey E. Form 2 

13. Survey E, Form 3 

14. Survey F, Form I 

15. Survey F, Form 2 

16. Survey F, Form 3 



IF THE READINESS TEST WAS USED, RESPOND TO QUESTION 21. IF ONE OF THE 
ACHI EVEMENT TESTS WAS USED. RESPOND TO qUESTION 21. 



21. Record the total weighted ^core and the readiness percentile score 
for thi s pupi I . 



22, Record the raw score, ^.tandard score, and percentile score for this 
pupil in both vocabulary and comprehension 



10-11 



12-15 
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CODE SHEET FOR QUESTION NO. 9 FOR.M 71-E 






INTELLIGENCE TEST 


CODE NUMBER 


^ Ca^'lifornia Test of Mental Maturity 

1 ' 


01 


1 Chicago Non Verbal Examination 

8 . . 


02 


I lienino-n Nelson Test of Mental Ability 


03 


1 Lorge Thorndike Intelligence 


OA 


j Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test 


05 


'| SRA Primary Mental Abilities 


06 


1 SRA Tests of General Ability 


07 


Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale 


08 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

-^1 — — 


09 


' Slosson (S.I.T. ) 


10 


1 Otis Lennon Mental Ability Test 

1 — 


11 


j Peabody Picture Vocabulary 


12 


Kuhlman Anderson Intelligence Test 


13 


" 

1 Goodenough - Harris 


U 


[ SRA Tests of Educational Ability 


15 


SRA Short Test of Educational Ability 


16 


i SRA Pictorial Reasoning Test 


17 


Ohio State University Psychological Test 

1 


M 



APPENDIX 



The use of testing ir. the evaluation of Title I Heading ?: j^ra-.s is 
intended to pirovid'S the United States Gcvernt^ent E\*alua t i p^-.-r-p-- 
with the '^nard^^ data it requests on its annual evaluaticn fcrr.. 
This forr: explicitely rejects *"tes t inonials as a forr; cf -evidence. 
In effect, the continuance of funding for Title I Frcgrar.s r.av veil 
depend upon the ability of programs to denonstrate change by the 
use of nationally standardized tests. 

At the sanie time, we hope that local use also be r.ade of the test 
data, for the iiriprovei?.en t of the effectiveness cf individual Title I 
Programs. The state office is carefully exainining the data f^^or. 
each yearns evaluation -to see what relationships betveer. chie ven^.ent 
and program, characteristics can be discerned. 

For both of these purposes, we need test data which will be sensi- 
tive to the changes programs are making in children. To dc this 
truly adequately, we might need exact specification of objectives 
for each child in the program and evidence of that child's progress 
toward his objectives. Obviously, and unfortunately, we c"annot do 
this for thousands of children. 

The system we are using represents a compromise. We should make it 
clear that in no sense are we running a "horserace" design. We are 
not trying to encourage competition among LEA ' s for the greatest 
gain scores. In all our reports, the identity of LEA's has been 
concealed . 

In selecting a test to use in measuring change, we are somewhat 
less concerned with comparability of systems than we are with com- 
parability of sensitivity to individual differences in performance. 
For this reason, we want to test each child with that form of the 
test which is most appropriate for his reading level, a level which 
may not match his grade level in school. "Use the' level of test 
(A, B, C, D, or E) Which is most appropriate for the actual reading 
level of the child without regard for the grade placement? Keep an 
accurate account of the level and form of the test used." 

Some guidelines which may be useful in selecting level of test to 
be used follow. 
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Gl'IDELINTS 



GRADE CATEGORY 
K all 



Regular 

and severely 

retarded repeaters 

Other repeaters 



FORM OF TEST 

Use the Readiness test for both pre- and post- 
testing . 

Use the Readiness test in the fall; use Readi- 
ness or Primary A, Form 2 in the spring,. 



Severely re- 
tarded readers 



Primary A, Form 1 in the fall; Prixr^ary A, 
Form 2 in the spring 

Use Regular grade 1 scheme. 



5,6 



7,8 



10-12 



Regular and 
repeaters 

Severely re- 
tard,id readers 

Regular and 
repeaters 

Severely re- 
tarded readers 

Regular and 
repeaters 

Severely re- 
tarded readers 



Others 

Severely re- 
tarded readers 



Others 



Severely re- 
tarded readers 

Others 

Severely re- 
tarded readers 



Others 
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primary B, Form 1 in the fall; Primary B, 
Form 2 in the spring 

Use Regular grade 2 scheme , if last read ing 
score (spring of grade 2) was 2.0 or lower. 

Primary C, Form 1 in the fall; Primary C, 
Form 2 in the spring 

Use Regular grade 3 scheme, if last reading 
score (spring of grade 3) was 3.0 or lower. 

Use Survey D, Form 1 in the fall; use Sur- 
vey D, Form 2 in the spring. 

Use Regular grade 3 scheme, if last reading 
score ( spring of grade 4 or 5) was 3.0 or 
lower . 

Use Regular grade 4 scheme. 

Use regular grade 4 scheme, if last reading 
score (spring of grade 6 or 7) was 4.0 or 
lower. 

Survey E, Form 1 in the fall; Survey E, 
Form 2 in the spring 

Use Regular grade 4 scheme, if last reading 
score (spring of grade 8) was 5*0 or lower. 

Use scheme for grade 7 and 8 Others. 

Use scheme for grade 7 and 8 Others, if 
last reading score (spring of previous 
year) was 6.0 or lower. 

Survey F, Form I in the fall; Surve ' F, 
Form 2 in the spring. 



POST PROJECT INrORMATION 



MESSAGE TO TK£ TEACHER 

Teachers knov their pupils well, sense their needs, and observe their charges. 
It is vith this basic fact in mind that the Title I Office of the Rhode Island 
State Department of Education turns to you, the classroom teacher, to assist us 
with our annual evaluation study. 

Individual Pupil Information Forms have been designed to accunii:iate data 
regarding pupils who are enrolled in your 'litlr I, ESEA Reading and/or Reading 
Related Class. The data requested are designed (1) to identify those project 
elements vhich insure the greatest effectiveness in programs for the academically 
disadvantaged, (2) to determine whic'.i nev approaches are being used successfully 
with the academically disadvantaged, (3) to provide measurable data in relation to 
the child's achievement, and (4) to provide reliable demographic information 
pertinent to the Title I Child, By ccLlecting responses throughout the State ..nd 
analyzing the patterns into which children fall, it should be possible to come 
closer than ever before to answering these very difficult and important questions. 

The Pupil Information Forms hav^ been designed to draw on the special knowl- 
edge and the experiences which you, as a teacher, have had in your day-to-day 
encounters with your students. The individual questions may seem obvious to you, 
but your answers to each question ar? important to the usefulness of this evalua- 
tion study. 

Your sympathetic care and strict accuracy in following each instruction is 
sincerely requested. What you and other teachers have observed about students will 
eventually extend the ability of compensatory programs to meet these childrens' 
needs • 

The evaluation covers only those participants enrolled in Reading and /or 
Reading Related Activities. When the study is completed, its findings will be 
shared with you. The anonjrmity of all respondents to questionnaires and the con- 
fidentiality of their replies will be scrupulously observed. 




Thank you for your cooperation. 



IN5TRLXTI0NS FOR FILLING OUT 
PUPIL DATA SHEETS 



SPECIAL NOTE: Please read these instructions CAP.E FULLY before starting 
to fill in the Pupil Data Sheets, 



As you will notice there has been a change in the procedure for collecting 
data regarding pupils who are enrolled in your Title I, ESEA Reading and/or 
Reading Related Class, Wo have found that the filling out of IBM cards promoted 
many problems in collecting full and accurate data on your pupils. These forms 
have been designed to allow a great amount of latitude in handling and with your 
cooperation we hope to give more accurate and concise data in return, 

A few procedures that should be observed are listed below: 

1» Fill in all boxes unless the question states otherwise. 

2. Write clearly and legibly . There is no need for special pencils 
but clarity is of utmost importance. 

3. Try to keep the sheets as clean as possible. This will avoid us 
coming back to you for repetitive information. 

4. If you are asked to give a number response and there are three 
boxes and your a nswer on ly has two digits, precede your number 
with a 2:ero, i,e . | Q| 6 1 0 | . You can see the problem that might 



arise if you place your response of 60 in the firvSt two boxes, 
we might interpret it as 600. 

We hope that these new forms will make your job of data collection much easier, 
if you have any further questions concerning the completion of the data sheets, 
please contact your local project director. If these questions cannot be answered 
at the local level, then contact 

Mr. Gerry Leonard 

Office of Compensatory Education 

Telephone No. 277-2841 

The data sheets are due in the Title I Office no later than May 27, 1971. 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION EVALUATION FORM 71- C 
POST-PROJECT PUPIL INFOR^-IATION 



The answers to the questions on conipensatory education evaluation survey form 
are designed to give information on the pupil near or at the termination of the 
program. Tliese questions focus on the services rendered to children through their 
compensatory education program. 



1. As of May 15th ]\ow many days has this pupil been absent 
from his Title i Program during the time of his enroll- 
ment in L.iis Program? 


BOVC NO. 
16-17 


2. Hcv many home visitations were involved as an integral 
part of this pupil's compensatory education program? 


18-19 


3. How many of these visitations were made by each of the 
following? 

1. social worker 4. liaison person 

2. teacher 5, guidance counselor 

3. psychologist 

The sum of these five numbers must equal the answer to 
question No. 2 


20-29 


A. Has this pupil been administered individualized standardized 
tests of any nature? 

1. yes 2. no 


30 


5* If you answered *'yes" to question number four, please 
indicate the type of test(s) administered. 

1. intelligence 1. yes 2. no 

2. aptitude 1. yes 2. no 

3. diagnostic 1. yes 2. no 
4* achievement 1. yes 2. no 


31-34 


6. Has this child had a detailed psychological assessment by a 
clinical psychologist or psychiatrist? 
1. yes 
2 » no 


35 


7. What were the number of weeks spent by this pupil in the 
Title I compensatory activity during the duration of this 
project? 

1. less than six weeks 4. 18-23 weeks 

2. 6-11 weeks 5. 24-29 weeks 

3. 12-17 weeks • 6. 30-36 weeks 

ir — ^ 


36 
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f 



How many total hours were spent in this Title I 
compensatory activity during the project? 



BOX NO. 
37-39 



Some reading programs spend all the available time on 
reading activities; other programs include less directly 
reading related activities like field trips. What of 
the descriptions below best typifies your program? 

1. 100% of the time on reading, 0% on other activities 

2. 75% of the time on reading, 25% on other activities 

3. 50% of the time on reading, 50% on other activities 

4. 25% of the time on reading, 75% on other activities 



40 



10. 



Has this child received any of the following services 
funded by this Title- I program ? 

1. guidance and counseling 

2. speech and/or hearing 

3. mental health service 

4. nutritional service 

5. sex education^ 

6. treatment or therapy for 

physical health 



1. 


yes 


2. 


no 


1. 


yes 


2. 


no 


1. 


yes 


2. 


no 


1. 


yes 


2. 


no 


1. 


yes 


2. 


no 


1. 


yes 


2. 


no 



41-46 



11, 



Has this child received any of the following services 
funded by the local school system ? 

1. guidance and counseling 

2. speech and/or hearing 

3. mental health service 

4. nutritional service 

5. sex education 

6. treatment or therapy for 

physcial health 



1. 
1. 
1. 



yes 
yes 
yes 



1 . yes 
1 . yes 
1 . yes 



2. 
2, 
2. 
2, 
2. 
2. 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



47-52 



12. If this child's compensatory program is designed to overcome 
an educational deficiency or to increase performance commen- 
surate with his ability, were the services supplemental to 
the regular school program? 

Example: the child received remedial reading in addition 
to the regular classroom reading. 

1 . yes 

2 . no 



53 



13. Did this child leave his compensatory program before its 
regular termination time? 

1. yes 

2 . no 



54 
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14. What was the reason for his leaving? 

1. attainment of a reading level commensurate with 

his ability 

2. family moving 

3. parental dissatisfaction with the program 

4. child's dissatisfaction with or loss of interest 

in program 

5. child's failure' to adjust to program 
6* other 

7 • did not leave program 


BOX NO. 
55 


15, Which of the following responses bast describes the pupil's 
participation in this compensatory program? 

1. left program and did not return 

2, left program because he attained a reading level 

commensurate with his ability but then returned 
to the compensatory program 

3. left program for reason other than #2 and then 

returned 

4, did not leave program 


56 


16. Has this child been diagnosed by competent medical or 
psychological authority as handicapped in any of the 
following categories? (Please record the major handicap 
only) 

1. mentally retarded 

2. hard of hearing 

3. deaf 

4. speech impaired 

5. crippled 

6. visually handicapped 

7. seriously emotionally disturbed 

8. other health impaired 

9. no handicap has been diagnosed 


57 


17. Have this pupil's parents communicated with the compensatory 
teacher or classroom teacher about his program in reading? 

1. compensatory teacher 

2. classroom teacher 

3. both 

4. neither 


58 


18. The test information you will provide for this child was 
obtained from: 

1. tests regularly given to all pupils in this grade 

throughout this school system 

2. tests administered in relation to the Compensatory 

Education Program 


59 

1 
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BOX 


NO. 


19. 


Which 


one of the 


following best describes the objective 








of the reading activity for which the test results are 








recorded? 










1. 


to increase 


reading readiness 
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2. 


to increase 


reading skills in general 








3. 


to increase 


reading vocabulary skills 








4. 


to increase 


reading comprehension skills 








5. 


to improve 
skills 


language arts and /or communication 








6. 


other 








20. 


When was the post 


- tes t administered ? 








1. 


October of 


this school year 
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2. 


Novtriber of 


this school year 










Decemb'sr of 


this school year 








4. 


January of 


this school year 








5. 


February of 


this school year 








6. 


March of this school year 








7. 


April of this school year 








8. 


May of this 


school year 








9. 


June of this school year 






21. 


Are you recording 


post-test scores from the Gates-MacGini tie ? 








1. 


yes 
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2. 


no 








IF 


YOU HAVE 


MARKED 


TO THIS QUESTION RECORD THE POST-TEST- SCORES 






OF 


THE SAME 


TEST THAT WAS USED FOR THE PRETEST. 






22. 


Please 


record the 


appropriate form of Gates MacGinitie. 








01. 


Readiness 
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02. 


Primary A, 


Form 1 








03. 


Primary A, 


Form 2 








04. 


Primary B, 


Form 1 








05. 


Primary B, 


Form 2 








06. 


Primary C, 


Form 1 








07. 


Primary C, 


Form 2 








08. 


Survey D, 


Form 1 








09. 


Survey D, 


Form 2 








10. 


Survey D, 


Form 3 








11. 


Survey E, 


Form 1 








12. 


Survey E, 


Form 2 








13. 


Survey E, 


Form 3 








14. 


Survey F, 


Form 1 








15. 


Survey F, 


Form 2 








16. 


Survey F, 


Form 3 
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BOX 


NO. 


IF 


THE READINESS TEST WAS USED, RESPOND TO QUESTION 23, IF ONE 






OF 


THE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS WAS USED, RESPOND TO QUESTION 24, 






DO 


NOT ANSWER BOTH 






23. 


Record the total weighted score for this pupil. 


65- 
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24. 


Record the raw score for this pupil in both vocabulary 


67- 


70 




and comprehension. 
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\ STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE P L A T AT I O N 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATSON 

Hayes Strec:. Providence, .hode Island 02908 



Fred '.J. Biwh-Q, Commissioner 



SUMMARY OF THE FISCAL YEAR ]S70-]37] AiJNUAL EVALUATION 

OF READIIJG PROGRAMS 



During the academic year 11>70--1971, several communities 
in the State of Rhode ! s 1 a n d r e ce i ve d funds under Title ! of 
the LSEA of ID65 for the operation of reading and reading-related 
programs f o r e d u ca 1: 5 on a 1 1 y deprived children. Since the State 
iJepartment of Education is required by law to submit to the U.S. 
Office of Educatior; annually an evaluation of programs operated 
v/ithin the State during that year, we enlist the aid of these 
local communities to provide us with information about the pro- 
grams, their operation, the children they serve, end the edu- 
cational achievement of the participants. 

A detailed State analysis is made of the educational acliieve- 
ment of project participants in grades 1 through 10 on whom pre- 
and post-test scores on the Gotes-r^.acGinitie Readfno Tests are 
available. For the year 1970-1971, this analysis was conducted 
on 3535 children in the State. 

The pre-test results clearly show th^jt those children sel- 
ected to participate in Title I reading programs were substan- 
tially belov7 their- expected grade equfivalisnt scores based on 
their crade placemen/t. In the past, thi^ese children had been 
makinc s^verage gaSas of .3 months per month i n schoo.l rather 
than rter bx pec ted 1.. 0 months gain per month in school 

Pcrsi-test results on these same children^ =rhov/ed that the 
gains iir^de followi-^rg; the children's p a r t i c i p a^r i on in Title I 
readit^V' T^^^ograms a:verraged 1,4 months gain per month in program. 
That Q:^a . n represents not only a significant lirprovemsnt over 
their p ti-T i t I e I reading progress but al.so represents a level 
of imi:?? vement in exccess of usual gains of abc.ut 1.0 month gain 
per mcnrm in school. 
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TABLE I 

1970-1971 TITLE I READING ACHIEVEMENT DATA 



Grade 


Comb 1 ned 
P re-Tes t 


Comb i n e d 
Pos t-Tes t 


Prior Average 
Mon th 1 y Gain 


Average 
Monthly Gain 


1 (N-6i«)'V 


1 . k 


2 . 3 


.i» 


1 . 


2 (N-977) 


1 A 


2.3 


.2 


1 . 1 


3 (N-863) 


2 . 0 


3.0 


.3 


1 .k 


h (N-i»37) 


2.6 


3.6 


.i» 


1.3 


5 (N-378) 


3.3 


A. 5 


.i» 


1 . 2 


6 (N-308) 


k. 1 


5.0 


.5 


1 .2 


7 (N-277) 


A. 5 


6.2 


.5 


2.6 


8 (N-81) 


5.0 


6.9 


.5 


2.8 1 


9 (N-150) 


6.6 


7.8 


.6 


2.6 


TOTAL 
(N-3535) 






.3 


1 A 



^Repeaters 
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Table 1 presents the data for the 3535 children on whom there 
is pre-test and post-test dc5ta availab'^. All children in the pro- 
grams were designated to be problem re^.-ders at the outset and the 
pre-test results clearly indicate that they were. Their average 
reading level was well be^o\ grade level, and became increasingly 
so with advancing grade placement. 

By the conclusion of their Title I program, these problem 
readers made gains in reading scores Greater than expected by the 
average child their age. As a result, while still not reading "at 
grade level" by year's end, the typical pupil had overcome a pre- 
vious tendency to fall increasingly beh nd in school and instead was 
catching up with his peers, sometimes ait a startling rate. 

Thre prior average monthly gain in all grade levels had been 
between .2 and .6 months per month in school. The average monthly 
gain taking place during the 1S70-1971 Title 1 programs was between 
1,1 and 2.8 depending on the grade leveH involved. At every grade 
level the rate of learning this year exceeded the average rate of all 
previous years of schooling. 



A D D E N D U M 



In the current academic year, 25 c QiTnmun i t i es are conducting 
reading projects, funded under Title I, ESEA and State Compensatory 
Aid, In alphab :tical order, they 



Central Fails 

C ha r i ho 

Cranston 

East P rov i men ce 

Exeter-West Greenwich 

Foster-Glocester 

J ames town 

J oh n s t on 

Lincoln 

M i dd 1 e town 

N a r r a ga ns 1 1 

N ew po r t 



are: 

Nortrh Providence 

North Smithfield 

Paw tucket 

Po r ts mo u t h 

P rov/n de n ce 

R i cfnTTnon d 

^ c c u a t e 

Soujtrh K i ngs town 

T i vsr ton 

Wa rv^</ i ck 

We s t e r 1 y 

We s t Wa rw i c k 

Woon socket 



For. further information, contact 



M/L. Edvoan^d T. Co6ta 

R.I. V^pan^im^nt EducatA^on 
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0^, 

Con6atiant on €\)atiiatA.on 
Rkodc Inland Colle,gz 



